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Potes. 
GOLDSMITH ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

The inquirer who asked, and has been answered, 
about Shakspeare and the musical glasses (5" §. ii. 
408, 495), will, no doubt, be glad to have his me- 
mory recalled to those “ persons of quality,” Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs, whose sayings and doings are set forth in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

This book appeared in 1766, and, except that 
Johnson’s edition had led to some little con- 
troversy, I am not aware that there was, at 
that time, any unusual display of interest with 
regard to Shakspeare. The allusion, indeed, 
would not call for notice were it not for what 
follows further on in the same work, which suggests 
an inquiry as to Goldsmith’s opinions with respect 
not only to Shakspeare, but to dramatic literature 
generally, which I do not think has hitherto been 
the subject of remark. 

The vicar, having overtaken a 
strollers, enters into conversation with one of 
members :— 

“*T demanded,’ he says, ‘who were the present 
theatrical writers in vogue—who the Drydens and 
Otways of the day.’—‘ I fancy, sir,’ said the player, ‘few 

our modern dramatists would think themselves ‘much 
honoured by being compared to the writers you mention 
—Dryden's and Rowe's’ (Otway was referred to in the 


company ho 





question) ‘ manner are quite out of fashion ; our taste has 
gone back a whole century—Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
all the plays of Shakespeare, are the only things that go 
down.’—‘ How !’ I cried, ‘is it possible that the present 
age can be pleased with that antiquated dialect, that 
obsolete humour, those overcharged characters, which 
abound in the works you mention ?’—‘ Sir,’ returned my 
companion, ‘the public think nothing about dialect, or 
humour, or character, for that is none of their business ; 
they only go to be amused, and find themselves happy 
when they can enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of 
Jonson or Shakespeare.’ 


Further on, speaking of modern dramatists, the 
player says :— 

***T have known a piece with not one jest in the 
whole shrugged into popularity, and another saved by 
the poet’s throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, the 
works of Congreve and Farquhar have too much wit in 
them for the present taste; our modern dialect is much 
more natural.’”— Works of Goldsmith, 1854, vol. i. p. 377. 

It may be said that this statement in a work of 
fiction is not to be regarded in the light of 
criticism ; and if it stood alone, the objection would 
probably be a valid one, but turning to the Inquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe 

1759), a work that was “ nothing if not critical,” 
we find sentiments very similar to those I have 
quote d. Speaking of the st: ive, it says :— 

“Old pieces are revived, and scarcely any new ones 
admitted. The actor is ever in our eye, and the poet 
seldom permitted to appear; the public are again 
obliged to ruminate over those hashes of absurdity which 
were disgusting to our ancestors even in an age of 
ignorance ; and the stage, instead of serving the people, 
is made subservient to the interests of avarice... . What 
only sit down contented, cry up all that 
and admire even the absurdities of 


must be done ? 
comes before us, 
Shakespeare.” 

And again :- 

“ T amjnot insensible that third nights (authors’ nights) 
are disagreeable drawbacks upon the annual profits of 
the stage. I am confident it is much more to the 
manager's advantage to furbish up all the lumber which 
the good sense of our ancestors, but for his care, had 
consigned to oblivion.”— Works, ii. 58. 

This attack, not unnaturally, gave 
to Garrick (Life by Davies, ii. 141). 

In the Essay on Metaphors we find the follow- 
ing : 

“ The soliloquy of Hamlet, which we have often heard 
extolled in terms of admiration, is, in our opinion, a 
heap of absurdities, whether we consider the situation, 
the a the argumentation, or the poetry.”- 
Works, iii. 314. 

A critic who complains of the revival of old 
pieces and the exclusion of living writers, and at 
the same time speaks of modern works with con- 
tempt, is, it must be owned, somewhat hard to 
S| please. I think we may gather from what I have 
quoted that Dryden, Otway, and perhaps Rowe 
were authors whose plays he approved for exhibi- 
tion, but that these, with the works of Congreve 
and Farquhar were beyond the taste of the day, 
which could only be satisfied by Fletcher, Jonson, 
and Shakspeare. The first question to consider is 


great offence 
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whether this statement is in accordance with facts ; 
and to ascertain this I have referred to Geneste’s 
list of plays performed during the season 1764-5 
(that immediately preceding the publication of 
The Vicar of Wakefield), from which it appears 
that plays of Shakspeare were presented twenty- 
one times at Drury ton and fourteen at Covent 
Garden; and it is noticeable that they frequently 
occur for benefits, and were, therefore, without the 
control of the managers. Further, that only one 
play of Fletcher's was performed (Rule a Wife and 
Love a Wife), and one of Ben Jonson’s (Every 
Man in his Humour), On the other hand, I find 
in the list Dryden’s All for Love and The Spanish 
Friar; Rowe’s Tamerlane, Fair Penitent, and 
Jane Shore; Otway’s Venice Preserved and Or- 
phan ; Lee’s Rival Queens and Theodosius ; besides 
lays by Cibber, Steele, Congreve, Vanburgh, 
‘arquhar, Centlivre, Hoadly, Murphy, and White- 
head. 

This, of course, is not a complete extract, nor is 
the season chosen an exceptional one. In glancing 
over Geneste’s pages, one is struck at the great 
variety of pieces given in a season. Such an 
announcement would stagger actors of our time, 
who count the run of a single piece by hundreds 
of nights. That under Garrick’s management some 
dreary and turgid tragedies were produced, that 
nothing but the excellence of the performers could 
have rendered endurable, few would deny ; but it 
must be remembered that the living dramatists 
included Colman the elder, Foote, Cumberland, 
and Murphy. 

That Goldsmith may have thought the writings 
of Shakspeare commanded more attention than 
they deserved is possible, but it is difficult to dis- 
cover his motive for the statements I have pointed 
out, which, if not misrepresentations, are, at least, 
gross exaggerations. CuHarLes WYLIE. 





BELL LITERATURE. 

Some twenty years ago, viz., in the First Series 
of “N. & Q.,” vol. ix. p. 240 and vol xi. p. 33, 
there appeared a goodly list of books on bells. 
Since that time a considerable number of works 
on the subject have been found. In the belief, 
therefore, that the following extended list will be 
interesting to your readers, I request the favour of 
its insertion in “ N. & Q.”:— 

BIBLIOTHECA CAMPANALOGICA. 
FOREIGN. 
1 Aleuinus (Al. Fl.). Opera de Divinis Officiis, fol. 
Paris, 1617 
Alcuinus was preceptor of Charlemagne ; died 804. 
2 Anonymous. Essai sur le Symbolisme de la Cloche, 
vo. Poictiers, 1859 
3 Arnauld (Henry). De Campanarum usu, 12mo. 
Altd. 1665 
4 Barbosa (Augustinus). Duo vota Consultiva de Cam- 
panis et de Cemeteriis. ‘“‘Quamvis tantum libellus, 
tamen rarissimus,” 4to. Circa 1600 





5 Baronius (Cwsar). De Ritu Consecrandi Campanas 
in decimo tomo Annalium. Rome, 1858 
Barraud (Abb.). Notice sur les Cloches, 8vo. Caen, 184) 
Bernardus (Gulielmus). Axiomata quedam de ue 
Sepulturis et Exequiis, 8vo Paris, 1547 
Beyerlinck (Laurentius). Conciones select, Concio 
44, de Campanarum Usu. Colon. Agrip., 1637 
Beyerlinck (Laurentius). Magnum Theatrum humane 
vitz sub vocibus Campana, Tintinnabulum, Xc., fol. 
. , Colon. 163) 
10 Bierstaldt (A.). Dissertatio Historica de Campanarum 
materia et forma. Tene, 1685 
11 Billon (J. B. Benj.). Campanologie Etude sur les 
Cloches et les Sonneries Frangaises et Etrangéres, 
8vo. Caen, 1866 
2 Biringuccio (Vannuccio). Pirotechnia. 
“enet. 1540, 1550, 1559, 1678 
There is a French translation of it by Jasper Vincent, 
1556, 1572, 1627. The tenth chapter is about bells. 
Magius refers to it in these words :—“ In illa, 
perscriptum in Italico sermone et delineatum 
quisque reperiet quicquid ad artem ediscendam 
conducit, usque adeo, ut et quo pacto Campane in 
turribus constituantur ac moveantur, edoceat, 
optimeque figuris delineatus commonstret.” 
13 Boehmerus (Georg. Ludov.). Programma de Feudo 
. Campanario. Gottinge, 1755 
14 Bona (J.). Rerum Liturgicarum, Libri duo : lib. 1, 
cap. 22, de Signis et Campanis. Rome, 1671 
15 Borromzeus (Carolus). Liber de Instructione Fabrice 
et de Numero Campanarum, from the Acta Ecclesia 
Medialanensis, fol. 
Milan, 1599 and 1843; Paris, 1855 
Buommattei (Bened.). Declamazione delle Campane 
dopo le sue Cicalate delle tre Sirocchie. Pisa, 1635 
Cancellieri (Francesco). Descrizioni della nuova 
Campana maggiore della Basilica Vaticana. 
Rone, 1786 
18 Cancellieri (Francesco). Descrizioni delle due nuove 
Campane di Campidoglio beneditte del Pio VIL., 4to. 
Rome, 1806 
19 Carre (dom. Remi.). Recueil curieux et édifiant sur 
les Cloches de l’Eglise, avec les Cérémonies de leur 
Bénédiction, 8vo. Cologne, 1757 
20 *Cave (G.G.). An Turrium et Campanarum Usus in 
Repub. Christ. Deo displiceat, 4to. Leipsia, 1790 
21 Chateaubriand (F. A.). Le Génie du Christianisme, 
vol. iii. c. 1, Des Cloches. Paris, 1804 
22 Cloches, l’Art de la fonte des, with many plates, in 
Dictionnaire*des Arts et Métiers, tom. i. part 2, 
p. 709, 4to. Paris, 1773 
23 Corblet (Jules). Notice Historique et Liturgique sur 
les Cloches. Paris, 1857 
24 Corblet (Jules). Note sur une Cloche fondue par 
Morel de Lyon. Paris, 1859 
25 D’Arcet (J.). Instructions sur l’Art de Métal des 
Cloches, 4to. Paris, 1794 
26 Derfelde. Dissertatio de Origine et Nomine Cam- 
panarum. Jena, 1658 
27 D’Ivernois (R.}. La Voix des Cloches dans I’ Eglise, 
discours par. Neufchdtel, 1867 
Dergny (M. D.}. Les Cloches de Pays de Bray, 8vo. 
Paris, 1866 
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29 Dietericus (Conrad). De Campanis. 
30 Drabricius (Nicolaus). De Coelo et Coclesti Statu. 
Metz, 1618 
“ This superstitious enthusiast fills 428 pages to prove 
that one of the employments of the blessed in 
heaven will be the constant ringing of bells !” 





* Cancellieri, in his work, calls those in this list marked 
thus * Protestant writers on the subject. 
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4 Where is there a copy? It is not in the Bodleian | 65 Magius (Hieronymus). De Tintinnabulis, cum notis 
184] nor British Museum; nor is it at Cambridge, F. Swertii et Jungermanni, 12mo. 
eave Dublin, Manchester, or Paris.— Quarterly Review, Hanovie et Amstelodami, 1608, 1664, 1689 
AT No. 78, p. 308. 66 Maiolus (Sim.). Dies Caniculares, h. e. Colloquia, 
cio $1 Du Fresne (Carolus). Dom. Ducange: in Glossario, _ Sto. Unsellis, j 
1687 in vocibus Ais, Campana, Codon, Cloca, Crotalum, | 67 Marté ne (Edmundus). De Antiquis Ecclesiz Ritibus, 
ane Glogga, Lebes, Nola, Petasns, Signum, = uilla, Tin- lib. iv., cap. 2; tom. iii., p. 4, Edit. Venet., 1783 i 
, fol. tinnabulum, fol. 1688 | 68 *Medelius (Geo.). An Campanarum Sonitus Fulmina, 
1631] 32 Durandus (Jo. Steph.). De Ritibus Beclesian, lib. 1, _ _Tonitura, et Fulgura impedire possit, 4to. 1703 
rum cap. xxii., De turri sacra et campanis seu tintin- | 69 Menardus (Hugo). Ad Librum Sacramentorum Gre- 5 
1685 sebulle, fol. } Paris, 1503 gorii, 4to. Paris, 1642 | 
> les 33 *Eggers (Nic.). Dissertatio de Campanarum Materia | 70 Mersennus (Marianus). Harmonicorum Libri xii. 
res, et Forma. ; Ss (Liber Quartus de Campanis). Paris, 1629, 1648 \ 
1866 $4 *Eggers (Nic.). Dissertatio de Origine et Nomine This and Biringuccio contain all the art and mystery 
Campanarum. Jene, 1683 of bell-casting, &c. j 
1678 $5 Ellis (Sir Richard). Commentarius de Cymbalis, 8vo. 71 Meyerus (Jac.). Commentarii seu Annales rerum 
ent _ Rotterodami, 1727 Flandricarum, fol. Axntv., 1561 
ells, 36 Emdenii (J.). Von rechter Einweihung der Glocken. | 72 Migne (J. P.). Patrologize Cursus_completus, seu : 
illa Neuhus., 1634 Bibliotheca Universalis, &c., 4to, Paris, 1844-1864 : 
tum 37 Ersch and Griiber’s German Cyclopedia. Article In the vol. containing Apostolatus Benedictinorum | 
Jam “Glocke. in Anglia, in the Appendices pp. 84, 85, &c., will : 
2 in 38 Eschenwecker (T. M.). De eo quod justum est circa be found St. Dunstan’s Regulations for "Bell- 
eat, Campanas, 4to. Hale, 1708 ringing ; and at p. 212, &c., those of Abp. Lanfranc. { 
, $9 Feilneri (J.). Turcken Glocke. Letpsic | 73 Mitzler (B. A.). De Campanis. | 
tudo 40 Fese (Laberanus du). Des Cloches, 12mo. : ra 74 Montferrand (A. R.). Description de la Grande | 
755 Paris, 1607-19 Cloche de Moscou, folio. Paris, 1840 
2, $1 Gaguinus (Rob.). Annales Francorum, Paris, 1514 Showing the mode by which the bell was removed : 
671 2 *Goezius, Diatriba de Baptismo Campanarum. : from the pit in which it was cast in 1773, and } 
iow _ _ Lubecr, 1612 placed on the stone pedestal on which it now (1826) 
sie 43 Grillandus (Paulus). De Sortilegiis ; in Tract. Univ. rests at Moscow. j 
Juris, vol. xi., part2. ‘ ._. | 75 Morand (M. Fr.). Inscriptions et Noms d’Ancienne 
855 44 Grimaud (Gilb.). Liturgie Sacrée, avec un Traité et de la Nouvelle Cloche du Beffroi de Boulogne sur 
ane des Cloches, 4to. Lyons, 1666 Mer 1841 
635 45 Grimaud (Gilb.), 12mo. y Paris, 1686 | 76 «Nerturgii (Mar.}. Campanula Peenitentiz, 4to. 
ova 46 Guaccius (Franc. Maria). De Sonitu Campanarum. Dresden, 1644 
47 Herrera (P. Aug.). Del Origen, y progresso de Officio | 77 Nuestra (Sefiora del Puche). Camera Angelica de 
786 Divino . Maria Santissima. 
ove 48 *Hilschen (Gio.). Dissertatio de Campanis Tem-| 73 Otte (Heinrich). Glockenfunde, Svo. Leipsic, 1858 
Sto. lorum. Leipsia, 1690 | 79 Paciaudi (Paulus Maria). Dissertazione su due Cam- iI 
806 49 Hofmannus (Joh. Jacob.). Lexicon, under Campana, pane di Capua, 4to. Neapoli, 1750 | 
sur Clocca, Nola, Signum, Tintinnabulum, fol. 80 Pacichelli (Ab. J. R.). De Tintinnabulo Nolano 
eur Lugdun. Batav., 1694 Lucubratio Autumnalis. Neapoli, 1693 tl 
757 50 *Hombergius (Gasparus). De Superstitiosis Cam- Dr. Parr calls this “‘ A great curiosity.” 
3 in panarum pulsibus, ad eliciendas preces, quibus | g] Pancirollus (Guidus). Nova Reperta, Tit. 9, de Cam- if 
790 placentur fulmina, excogitatis, 4to. panis, 4to. Frankfort, 1603 i 
me, Frankfortie, 1572 | 82 Pardiac (J. B., ’ Abbé). Notice sur les Cloches de 
804 - Hospinianus (Rodolp.). De Templis, fol. Geneva, 1672 Bordeaux, 8vo. Paris, 1858 
, in 2 Irenius Mentanus Historic. Shemniz, 1726 | 83 Pluche (l'Abbé). Entretiens xxij., Vol. vii., has a 
: 2, 33 Isei Ku Chac Chung: a Chinese work, containing fac- treatise on Bells, 12mo. Paris, 1762 
173 similes of Ancient Inscriptions upon Belle. 84 Puffendorf (Samuel). De Campanarum Usu in obitu i} 
sur 54 Katzsey's Notizen iiber Glocken, 2 vols., 8vo. Parochiani publice significando, in ejus Observa- ) 
B57 Mots - Cologne, 1855 tionibus Jur. Univers., p. iv. No. 104 ' i 
par 55 Kircherus (Athanasius). Musurgia Universalis, fol. | 85 Pygius(Al.). De Pulsatione Campanarum pro defunctis. it 
859 Rome, 1650 | 86 Quinones {Juan de). Discurso de la Campana de 
des 56 Lampe (Frid. Adolph.). De Cymbalis Veterum, 18mo. Villila in Diocesi Cwsaraustana in Hispania, 4to. 
794 Traj. ad Rhen. +» 1703 Madrid, 1625 
m- 57 Langlois (M.JH.). Hymne a la Cloche. Rouen, 1832 | 87 *Reimanni (J.). De Campanis earumque Origine, 
558 58 Launay (Chris.). Der Glockeniésser. Leipsic, 1834 vario Usu, Abusu, et Juribus, 4to. Isnaci, 1679 
ise, 59 —— Manuel du Fondeur, 18mo. Paris, 1854 | 88 Rhodiginus (Lud. Ceel.). Lectionum Antiquarum 
1} 60 Laurentius (Josephus). De Praconibus, Citharedis, Libri, fol. Venet. 1416 
0. Fistulis et Tintinnabulis, Collectio in Jac. Gronovii | 89 Rocca (Ang.). De Campanis Commentarius, 4to. 
366 Thesaur. Grec. Antiqg., tom. viii., col. 1458; et Rome, 1612 
Ugolini Thesaurus, tom. xxxii., p. 4. 90 Roujon. Traité des Harmoniques et de la Fonte des 
61 Lazzarinus (Alex.). De vario Tintinnabulorum Usu Cloches, 8vo. Paris, 1765 
18 apud veteres Hebrzeos et Ethnicos, 2 vols., 8vo. 91 Sala (Robertus). Notz in Jo. Bona (Rerum Liturg., 
7e Roma, 1822 Card. J. Bonz, app., tom. ii., pp. 126-140), fol. 
in 62 Lipenii (M.). Bibliotheca realis Theologica, vol. i., Aug. Taurin., 1749 ; 
“oy p- 215. Francof., 1685 | 92 Sallengre (Alb. Henr. de). Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
— 63 Ludovicus (G. F.). De eo quod justum est circa Romanorum, fol. Venice, 1735 
ed _ _Campanas. Hale, 1708 et 1739 | 93 Saponti (G. M.). Notificazione per la solenne Bene- 
64 Macer(Dominicus). Hierolexicon, voce “Campana,” dizione della nuova Campana da Collocarsi nella 
fol. Rom., 1677 ] Metropolitana de 8. Lorenzo. Geneva, 1750 
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94 Secquet (J. M.). Observations sur le Métal des 
Cloches, 8vo. Paris, 1801 
95 Seligmann (Got. Fr.). De Campana Urinatoria, 4to. 
Leipsiea, 1677 
96 Shaepkens (Alex.). Des Cloches et de leur Usage, 
vo. Brussels, 1857 
97 Sleidanus (Jo.). Commentar., lib. xxi., fol. 
Argent., 1555 
98 _— (R. P.). Tractatus Musicus Compositoris 
racticus Augsburgh, 1746 
99 *Stockfletus (H. A.). Dissertatio de Campanarum 
Usu, 18mo. Altdorfiti, 1665-66 
100 *Storius (G. M.). De Campanis Templorum, 4to. 
Leipsia, 1692 
101 Straeten (Edm. Vander). Notice sur les Carillons 
d’Audenarde. 
102 Straub (M. l’'Abbé A.). Notice sur deux Cloches 
Anciennes d’Obernai. Strasburgh, 1860 
1083 Suarez (Franciscus). Defensio Fidei Catholic, lib. ii. 
cap. 16, “ De Benedictione Campanarum,” fol. 
Mogunt, 1630 
104 Swertius (Fran.). See Magius. 
105 Thiers (G. B.). Des Cloches, 12mo. Paris, 1602-19 
106 Thiers (J. B.). Traité des Cloches, 12mo. 
Paris, 1721 
107 Triest (F.). Handbuch zur Berechnung der Baukos- 
ten, 12th part. Berlin, 1827 
108 Valentinus, fol., quoted in the Quarterly Review, 
June, 1829, p. 308, by Rev. J. T. Blunt. 
109 Vergilius (Polydorus). De Rerum Inventoribus, 
lib. iij. cap. 18. Neomagi, 1671 
110 Vorhandlung des Vereins des Gewerbfleisses, Sept. 
and Oct. Berl n, 1843 
*Walleri (Ar.). De Campanis et precipuis earum 
usibus, 8vo. Holme, 1694 
112 Willietti (Car.). Ragguaglio delle Campane di 
Viliglia, 4to. Rome, 1601 
113 Wion (Arnoldus). In his Lignum Vitz he treats of 
the institution of ringing the Ave Bell, Mane, 
Meridie, and Vespere. 
114 —— De Campanarum Usu, 12mo. 1665 
115 Zech (F.8.). De Campanis et Instrumentis Musicis. 


H. T. Evtacompe, M.A. 
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Clyst St. George. 
(To be continued.) 


ARMS OF THE DEANERIES. 

Canterbury. Az., on a cross arg., the letter X 
sa., surmounted with the letter I of the last. 

Bristol. Arg., a cross saltire, between three 
fleurs de lys, in chief a wool-comb. [Add. MSS. 
Brit. Mus. 6331.] 

Chichester. Same as the see with the letter D. 

Ely. Gu., three keys erect, or, two and one. 
[MS. u.s. three in fesse. ] 

Exeter. Az., a stag’s head caboshed, arg., be- 
tween the attires, a cross pattée fitchée, of the last. 

Precentor, arg., on a saltier az., a fleur de lys, 


or. 


Chancellor, gu., a saltier arg., between 4 cross- 
crosslets, or. ] 
[Treasurer, gu., a saltier engr. between 4 
leopards’ heads, or.] 
The earliest arms of the see in the cathedral 
are gu., a sword pommeled and hilted or, in bend 
sinister, arg., surmounted by two keys accosted in 





bend dexter, of the last. The sword erect for the 
see was adopted to distinguish Exeter from Win- 
chester. } 

Gloucester. Az., on a fess, or, 3 crosses pattée 
fitchée of the first ; on a quarter of the second the 
sun appearing in chief, environed with a demi- 
circle wavy, gu., on each side of the quarter a 
demi fleur de lys, conjoined to the side, of the first. 

Hereford. Or, 5 chevronels, az. 

Lichfield. Same as see with letter D. 

Lincoln. Same as see with letter D on dexter 
side of chief, sa. 

Norwich. Arg., a plain cross, sa. 

Oxford. The arms of Cardinal Wolsey. [The 
arms of the original see of Osney were 2 bends 
(Bp. King’s tomb.) } 

Peterborough. Gules, four crosses, pattée 
fitchée, arg., between 2 swords in saltire, or. [The 
see has the keys of St. Peter. | 

St. Paul’s. Gu., 2 swords in saltire, arg., hilted 
and pommeled, or, the dexter surmounting the 
sinister, in chief the letter D of the last. 

Rochester. Arg.,° on a cross saltire, gu., the 
letter R of the first in fess. 

Salisbury. Same as see with the letter D. 

Wells. Az., a pastoral staff in bend dexter, 
arg., between 2 keys, addorsed and interlaced in 
bend sinister, or (forming a St. Andrew’s Cross). 

Winchester. Gu., a sword arg., hilt,and pommel 
or, in bend sinister, between 2 keys, addorsed 
and interlaced, in bend dexter, of the last ; in the 
centre chief point the letter D of the third. 

Worcester. Arg., 12 torteauxes, 2, 2, 3, 2, and 
1, on a canton, az., the Blessed Virgin sceptred, 
and Holy Child, both nimbed (church dedicated 
to St. Mary). 

York. Gu., 2 keys in saltire, addorsed arg., 
between 3 plates, two in fess, and one in base, in 
chief a mitre, or. The minster is dedicated to 
St. Peter. 

Carlisle. Arg., on a cross, sa.,a mitre of the 
first, the letter D., sa. 

Chester. The Annunciation. 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

Durham. Az., on a cross patonce, or, between 
4 lions ramp., arg., the letter D, sa. Arms of St. 
Cuthbert [the Priory arms. The coronet on the 
mitre was adopted by Bishop de Bury, 1333-45, 
and the Palatine plume by Bishop Hatfield, 1345 
—81]. 

Sipon. Arg., a paschal lamb, nimbed, pass., 
proper, carrying the cross banner, of the last. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 


The church is 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

Mr. Warp thinks (5 S. ii. 393) that “ Two 
or three berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough” (Isaiah xvii. 6) originated Coleridge's 
“one red leaf, the last of its clan,”— 
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“ Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 
Compare Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
“ Beavry. 
(A combination from Sappho.) 
I. 
Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost 
bough, 
A-top on the topmost twig,—which the pluckers forgot, 
somehow,— 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it 
till now. 
Il. 
Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear 
and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground.” 

It is to the first three lines I wish here to draw 
attention ; but I think I need make no excuse for 
giving the “combination ” entire. I quote from the 
Tauchnitz Edition of Mr. Rossetti’s poems (Leipzig, 
1873), but I am nearly certain that in the English 
editions the lines are entitled, not “ Beauty,” but 
“One Girl.” Sparks HenpEeRson WILLIAMS. 

Kensington Crescent, W. 

“No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.”—Luke 
ix. 62. 

“Os x’ Epyov pedeTov (etn avAak’ éAav vol, 
Myxére rartaivev 60" ouyAtKas, GAN exit Epyw 
Ovpov € yor. 

Hesiod, Oper. et Dier., ii. 61-62. 
Which may be rendered— 

* He who is intent upon his work, drawing the straight 
furrow, never looks back upon his friends, but keeps his 
mind upon his work.” 


A parallel close enough to suggest the suspicion, if 


that were possible, that the words in the Gospel 
must be a plagiarism. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


G. A. B. might (5 §. ii. 464) have added to his 
parallel passages on the volatility of love, the cele- 
brated lines from Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard :— 

“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


W. Wuisrton. 


“ The flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 
So Longfellow, in his Flowers; but I fancy Hood 
was before him, and Hood, in his Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies, has :— 

“ And daisy-stars, whose firmament is green.” 
Again, Longfellow presents us with the converse 
idea :— 

“Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.” Evangeline, Part I. 3 
But Moir (Blackwood’s “ Delta”) wrote before 

the American poet, and he has— 
“ Stars are the daisies that hegem 
The blue fields of the sky.” 
I lately pointed out these incidental resemblances 





to a friend while discussing a literary project, and 

he insisted on palpable imitation by Longfellow ; 

but not feeling quite certain myself, I have noted 

them for “ N. & Q.” W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


Drexetivs’s “Inrernus DAamNnatTorum Car- 
cer ET Rocus Airernitatis,” Pars II., 1631.— 
A friend of mine lately bought, i in York, for three- 
pence, a copy of this work. On the fly-leaf is this 
inscription :— 

** Ferdinando Thw: 

73 
Tho: Thw: 1673: 
Sac: et Martyr’: 
pas: Ebor: 23rd Oct: 1680.” 
The two last lines are in a different hand and 
darker ink. A priest, named Thomas Thwing, 
was executed for treason at York on October 23, 
1680. He was supposed to have been concerned 
in the so-called “ Yorkshire Plot” of that year, of 
which there is an account in Lingard, vol. ix. 
In Howell’s State Trials, vol. vii., is a full report 
of Thwing’s trial; and also—on page 1008— 
mention is made of Ferdinando Thiving, who was 
then dead. E. Marsnati, B.A. 
Oriel Coll., Oxon. 


RATTLESNAKE.—John Wesley, in his Surrey of 
the Wisdom of God, which is simply a very in- 
genious and nicely written natural history (Fry & 

0., 1777), says, vol. ii. p. 37 :— 

“ A man provoking one of them to bite the edge of 
his broad axe, the colour of the steeled part presently 
changed : and at the first stroke he made with # in his 
work, the discoloured part broke out, leaving a gap in 
the axe.” 

Of course this is extremely interesting, if true, 
but it has a flavour about it of Baron Munchausen ; 
and as Wesley gives no kind of reference or au- 
thority in confirmation, one is forced to withhold 
credence until some better verific _ can be ob- 
tained. . A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


THe “AsnMEAD KerneL” Arpie.— As the 
“ origin of species” generally is a subject of interest, 
even that of a particular apple may be worthy of 
record in “N. & Q.” Speaking of the “ Ashmead 
Kernel” apple, a hoarding fruit of handsome ap- 
pearance and delicious flavour, the Gloucester 
Journal, of September 26th last, says :— 

“ The local tradition is that the apple was brought out 
by a gentleman named Colonel Ashmeade, who lived in 
Eastgate-street at the house now occupied by Mr. T——, 
solicitor, and which is known as Ashmeade House. The 
apple would thus seem to have derived its name by 
inverting the name and title of its introducer—‘ Colonel 
Ashmeade’ being readily convertible into ‘ Ashmead 
Kernel.’” 

In the Journal of Horticulture, of September 19th 
last, is an illustration of this apple, accompanied 
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by the following curious little history, which I 
have slightly abridged :— 

“It is difficult to ascertain the exact period when it 
was raised, but the late Mr. Hignell, an eminent orchidist 
at Tewkesbury, first saw the fruit of Ashmead’s Kernel 
in the nursery of Mr. Wheeler, of Gloucester, in the 
year 1796 (that tree having been worked from the origi- 
nal), and it was at that time upwards of thirty years old. 
From this it may be inferred that the original tree had 
attained some celebrity by the middle of last century. 
The Ashmead’s Kernel, like the Ribston Pippin, seems 
to have remained long in obscurity before its value was 
generally appreciated ; it is not even mentioned in the 
| of the extensive collection which was cultivated 
by Miller and Sweet, of Bristol, in 1790; but it was cul- 
tivated in the Brompton Park Nursery in 1780, at which 
time it was received from Mr. Wheeler, nurseryman, of 
Gloucester, who was author of Zhe Botanist's and Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, published in 1765, and great grand- 
father of the present proprietor of the nursery. 

S. R. Townsnenp Maren. 

Richmond, Surrey. 








Ropert Hatyi.—The Unitarian Herald contains 
« good story of Robert Hall. Some one asked if 
it was true that he was about to marry a well- 
known te rm want. “I marry her!” said the eloquent 
Baptist; “I would sooner m: ary the Devil’s daugh- 
ter and live with the old folk ! N. 


Socratz Position or CLERGYMEN IN Past 
Trmes.—A gentleman at Bowness, Windermere, 
told me lately that, when a boy at that place, his 
boots were always sent to be cobbled by the 
parson of the parish. E. W. C. 


“ MAKE A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY.”- Jerome 
constantly uses this phrase, or proverb. In his 
tenth Epistle,“ Ad Furiam, de viduitate servanda,” 
he says, “ Arripe quieso occasionem, et fac dé 
necessitate virtutem.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Lypcate’s “Fatt or Princes.”—There is 
preserved in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, a 
splendidly illuminated MS., on vellum, of John 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. The size of the page 
measures 174 inches by 12] inches. It is bound 
in full rough calf, and appears to be in excellent 
preservation. The colophon is as follows: “ Here 
endeth the boke of John Bochas of the fall of 
Princes.” 

Immediately under the colophon are some 
memoranda in writing, and as they refer to old 
Norfolk families, they may perhaps find space in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” As well as I can make 
out, the first note reads :— 

“Elizabet Calthorpe, the dauoter of Cristofer Cal- 
thorpe, esquier, and Jane, his wif, daughter, and one of 
the heires of Roger Rookewoode, esquier, was borne at 
Calthorpe on Cristmas daie, being the xxv daie of 
Decembre, betwyn the howers of vij and viij at night 
A* Dm. 1555. Cristmas daie being on the wednesdaie. 

“ Jamys Calthorpe, son to the said Cristofer and Jane, 
was borne at Glayston, Ly xxxj* daie of Auguste, being 
wednesdaie A° Dm, 1558.” 





The next note is ina much more legible hand 
than the foregoing, and reads thus :— 

“Marie Lumner was borne on Candlemasse Daye. 

579, betwene the howers of twelve and one of the clock 
* nighte. 

“ Elizabeth Lumner was Borne in the Isle of Gernesey 
vppon St. Thomas y* Apostles daye, 1582: betwene sixe 
and seauen of the Clock at nighte. And these wer the 
Daughters of Edmunde Lumner, of Mannington, in the 
Countie of Norff. Esquier, w° he had by Jane, the 
Daughter of Wilme. Yeluerton, of Rowgh’m, in the sayd 
Countie, Esquier.”” 

In a hand resembling the writing of the first 
memorandum, we have some lines in verse, placed 
over against the second note. I should say the 
lines refer to the Lumners :— 

** As God hath lent them Comely shapes, 
And nature well disposede their mynde 
So ffortune graunte them (pretty Apes) 
An happy state on earth to fynde. 
Thus shall they lyue and prayse the da 
That fyrst of lyght hath gyuen them saye 
Dos maxima fortuna.” 


As some of the letters run into one another, 
especially in the first note, I may, perhaps, have 
misread one or two of the words. I hope not. 


Tue ENGuish oF THE VENETIAN PoLyetot 
VocaBULARIES.— Some choice specimens of Italian- 
English may be found in the early polyglot 
vocabularies printed at Venice in the sixteenth 
century for the use of merchants and voyagers. 
The introduction to— 

‘*Sex Linguarum, Latinez, Gallice, Hispanic, Italice, 
Anglice, et Teutonic, dilucidissimus dictionarius, 
mirum quam utilis nec dicam necessarius omnibus lin- 
guarum studiosis. Venetiis, apud Dominicum Nicolicum, 
1562,” 

gives some directions about English pronunciation 
which are, perhaps, not without interest to tho 
who can read them :— 

“ Thys boke is called entrig and gate of chem that vull 
lerne Latin, Italian, Fréche, Spaygnich, duche, and 
Engliche, vulch is most profitable for then that doth 
practise in the vuordle, tle that vuil right vuel vwndir 
stond thes spechis he aught to kno the differente of t 
letters a, b, c, as he shal finde in the boke foloulg. T 
first letteris a, vuher thou shalt fine it, rede it not fura 
but for o, ittur vuher tho usin dist, vu, be for, a, vuoivel 
as it vuer, a, e, i, o, rede it for f, savingrf tho vu founde 
it nigh to a notger letteras b, c, then rede it by vu, ittur 
the différece of thest vuo figurs, ch, sch, vuich tam not 
be declaridvuitd the penne, but by movuth an y that 
tan vurite and redesh al declare them.” 


The vocabularies, however, are for the most part 
very fairly done. The following are some of t! 
English renderings of the names of countries 


e 


Alemania . .. . . Doucheland 
Suevia . + « + « Sueven. 
Alemania, superior . « Hie Almany 
- inferior . Lowe Almany 
Prussia . . . . . « Spruse londe 
en « «oe & Ruslonde 
Roringia. . . .. Duringe 
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a, eee 
On s as 2 a Easterick. 
Greece ... Greklonde. 
Sclavonia . Wenden londe, 
Romania . Romuyn londe. 
What is the date of the earliest of these 
vocabularies ? C. Extxuiot Browne. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
.nswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

KILWINNING: SEGDOUNE. 
Timothy Pont, the well-known Scottish choro- 
graphe ry, in his Topograph ical Description of Cun- 





ningham, Ayrshire, in which district the parish of 


Kilwinning is, says that this place “ doeth beare ye 
name Vinnen of (after or from) a certaine holy 
man, so named, wich came from Irland with cer- 
taine of hes discipells and followers, and heir taught 
ye Gospell”; the place still retaining the name 
“Killvinnen, (i) ye church or cell of Vinnen.” 
He also adds, it is affirmed that the town and 
place where the abbey stands “ ves formerlie named 
Negdoune, as the foundation (charter /) of ye said 
Monastery bears record.” Now, this monastery, 

hich has been in ruins since the Reformation 
period, occupied the highest part of a short, and 
not broad, ridge of dry gravelly land, which 
stretches south-eastwards until it terminates just 
over the river Garnock, which here runs in a deep 
channel, and the west bank of which, that near 
the monastery, is very steep. To the south of this 
ridge the land is all flat, and, when in its natural 
condition, would be swampy ; while to the north 

i deep hollow, running parallel with the ridge, 

nd which, until it was drained at no distant date, 

ist have been, at most parts, a thorough marsh, 
if not even a lake. On this account, the more 
practicable way of approach to the monastery would 
be from the west eastwards along the ridge, and 
f from the east, by a ford or bridge across the 
Garnock, at some point not far probably from the 
site of the present stone bridge. 

But Segdoune, as Pont says, who surveyed this 
district about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and then had a perusal of the Register of this 
monastery, was the name of this place prior to that 
of Kilwinning, a fact which is corroborated by the 
old Statistical Account of the parish. Downe, the 
last syllable, seems clearly to point to the existence 
of an early British dun, or hill-fort; and the 
uestion arises, Of what language is the prefix Seg 
or Sege, and what is its meaning? Segedunum, 
now “ Wallsend,” is the name of the eastmost 
station on Hadrian’s wall, over the Tyne. Its 
height is not great, but yet it commands an ex- 
tensive view, and the ground in front, as Colling- 





wood Bruce says, “slopes rapidly down to the 
river's brink.” In these respects, its site is similar 
to Kilwinning. Arbroath Abbey (Forfarshire) was 
similarly situated, on rising ground over the Bro- 
thoec Water, and its site was called by the same 
name. There is a Segdun, too, or, as Spottiswode 
writes it, in his Religious Houses, Suggeden or 
Segeieden, on the river Tay, Perthshire, where 
was an ancient hospital. Then, as Mr. Bruce 
states, in The Roman Wall, the same name occurs 
in Acquitaine (Rodez, as it is now called), and in 
Northern Germany (Siegen). Seg, or Sege, has 
had various interpretations. Wallis would see its 
root in the Latin seges, corn, and dunum, a hill. 
A more consistent derivation, as Bruce thinks, is 
the Celtic sech (the root of the French sec), dry, and 
dun, a hill; and Brand, the historian, would 
derive it from secg, a sedge or flag, and dun, which, 
he contends, is as well an Anglo-Saxon as a Celtic 
root. Then Taylor ‘Words and Places, p. 23 
ed. 1864), in adverting to place-names having dun 
as a suffix, says, in a note, that the “ ancient name 
of Belgrade was S¢ godun um, Sé igha-dun, equivalent 
to Harps-burg or Hawks-hill. Leo, Verlesungen, 
vol. i. p. 95.” However, none of the heights on 
hills, known and called by this name, would seem 
physically similar to hills to which hawks would 
resort—secluded, craggy, and somewhat unap- 
proachable eminences. 

When St. Vinnen arrived from Ireland, according 
to the legend, in one of these frail coracles, with 
the usual complement of followers, about the 
beginning of the eighth century, he landed on the 
Ayrshire coast, at the mouth of the Garnock, near 
Kilwinning (Breviary of Aberdeen). And it isa 
well-ascertained fact, that the larger of the religious 
establishments at this time, planted by the Chris- 
tian missionaries, were very often set down near 
some well-populated tribal seat, and, after con- 
version to the faith of the Celtic mormaer, or chief, 
and his clan, even frequently within the duns or 
raths. This prevailed in Ireland, and also in 
Scotlend, or in Alba, as it was then called. That 
the site of this monastery, erected about the 
middle of the twelfth century (1140 it is said) by 
Sir Hugh de Moreville, on the highest point of the 
ridge,—one considerably elevated above the marsh 
and very secure, « peninsula,—was the position of 
one of these early duns, or hill-forts, is only most 
probable ; but the puzzle is, what was its character- 
istic as it is intimated by the prefix Seg, or Sege 
(Dr. Stuart’s Preface to The Book of Deer and 
O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish). 

The query, then, as divided, is (1) Is Segodunwm 
other than Segdoune or Segedunum, &c.? And 
(2) Is any of the etymologies above-stated, and 
which of them, in the opinion of philologists, to be 
accepted ? If not, what is the true etymology? 

» 
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ExpLosions OF GUNPOWDER MAGAZINES BY 

LIGHTNING.— 

Date. Place. ee 
18 Augt., 1769 Brescia 3,000 

Venice 400 
18 Augt , 1780 Malaga 
Mar., 1782 Sumatra 
t May, 1785 Tangiers 
26 June, 1807 Luxembourg 
9 Sept., 1808 Venice 
28 Nov., 1829 Navarino 
6 June, 1840 Magazan, Bombay 
About same time Dum Dum 
22 April, 1843 Puzzaloni, Sicily 
23 April, 1843 Gaucin, Spain 
1853 ... ; Hounslow 
7 Oct., 1855 Liverpool (Firework Fac- 
tory, Green Street) 
6 Nov., 1856 Rhodes 
10 Augt., 1857 Jondpore, Bombay 1,000 
(about) 


Can any of your correspondents kindly (1) refer 
me to any source where I may obtain information 
with regard to the particulars of any of the ex- 
plosions of gunpowder magazines by lightning 
named above, extracted from a little book, called 
The Thunder Cloud; (2) furnish with any 
information relative to any other explosions of 
gunpowder magazines by lightning of which they 
may be in possession [ 

I should be grateful for any information as to 
explosions, from whatever cause, with which any 
of your correspondents may be able and willing to 
supply me. M 


me 


A Crest.—aA cresset, or fire-pan, from which the 
flames are issuing. It in form like a modera 
flower-pot, with the top edge cut down mitre-like, 
from the sides, to an obtuse angle in front. Who 
bore it? It is on old silver (the hall-mark oblite- 
rated), and is supposed to belong to some north 
York family. The difference between it and the 
beacon is, that it is not barred but solid, and from 
its form would either swing in the cresset-fork or 
stand on its base almost narrowed to an oval. 


J. W. 


is 


D. 


South Otterington. 


Mr. Harton, a Dramatic Port.—Can you give 
me any information regarding him? In the Thea- 
trical Observer of August 10, 1824, I find the 
following literary notice: “A new tragedy, en- 
titled ‘ Agis,’ has just been published, written by 
a Mr. Harton, who, we understand, is a young 
gentleman of considerable literary promise.” An 
extract from the tragedy is given. It is said to 
be the first effort of the author’s pen, and seems 
not to have been written for the stage. 

R. Ive is. 


“Sermons, MEDITATIONS, AND PRAYERS UPON 
By T. 8S. 


THE PLacur.” 1636. London: Printed 


by N. and Jo. Okes, for John Benson, and are 
to be sold at his shop in 8. Dunstan’s Churchyard 
in Fleet Streete, 1637 :— 

“ Epistle Dedicatory.—To the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward Bromfeild, Lord Maior, and to the right Worship- 
full Aldermen, Governor of this Honorable City of 
London.” (3 pp.; pp. 216 and 60, small 8vo.) “In the 
year 1602 Judgment interrupted Mercy, and there dyed 
of the Plague, 30,578, but Mercy saved many thousands 
alive, and tooke place againe for 22 yeares; for till 1623, 
no Plague in this City, and then there dyed of the Plague, 
34,576, but many more thousands Mercy saved alive, and 
reigned sole liver againe for 5 yeares; for till 1630, no 
Plague in this City; and then dyed of the Plague, but 
1,317, but many, many more thousands did Mercy pre- 
serve and keepe alive : and hath reigned 6 yeares againe ; 
and there are some thousands dead of the Plague this 
yeare, but many more thousands by Mercies favour re- 
served, and amongst them ourselves, Llessed be the God of 
Heaven, because his mercy endureth for ever.” 

This quotation is from his Thanksgiving Sermon, 
which was preached in St. Paul’s Church the 
23rd of ¢ ctober, 1636. 

The divine was an earnest-minded man, and 
learned withal, unsparing of Latin quotation, and 
quaint in style. Who was he, and is this littl 
volume a rarity ? T. W. W.S. 


EXTRACT FROM AN OLp PLay.—Where are the 
following lines taken from? They read more like 
Rowley than any one I know of :— 


“One who would freight an Argosy to Hell 
Could he but drive a trade in that hot clime ; 
A roaring trade—a cent. per cent. return ; 
A churl whose only fears in quitting earth 
Are that he may not mend this stunted lite 
By driving bargains with the Seraphim, 
Buying their golden harps and changing their crowns 
For baser metal !” 
Water THORNBURY. 
13, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 


MAGALHAENS, OR MAGELLAN, THE PORTUGUESE 
NAVIGATOR.-— 

“One of his cousins, Francisco Serrao, who in 1511 
first went to Ternate, married a woman of that island, 
and settled there, having contrived to secure the good- 
will of the Malay sovereign. He thence communicated 
to Magalhaens the great commercial advantages which 
might be secured by foreigners from intercourse with 
his adopted country.”—Prince Ilenry the Navigator, 
p. 423. 

Magellan served in India from 1505, and was 
present at the taking of Malacca in 1510. Are 
there any existing families on the island of Ceylon 


pretending to claim descent from him ? E. 


Bepca: Beprorp.—In Mr. Isaac Taylor's most 
interesting work on Words and Places, edit. 1873, 
p- 211, he states :-— 

*‘ Attempts have been made to identify the spots 
selected for an abode by other less distinguished settlers. 
The results are of course highly conjectural, to say the 
least, but they are perhaps sufficiently curious to justify 
the insertion of a few specimens in a note. 
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Amongst others, he gives the following :— 
Personal Name: Bedca. Ancient local name: Bedau 
ford (Saxon Chronicle). Modern local name: Bedford. 

Now, I am anxious to know who Bedca was, 
and whether he was of a sufficiently high rank to 
be likely to give his name to the part of the world 
that he happened to take up his abode in. I am 
very curious to know the correct etymology of 
Bedford. I have seen many different versions of 
it, but not one that carries conviction with it. 

D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Creerers, CRAWLERS, GROWLERS, AND PRowWL- 
ers.—The first three of these terms I have heard, 
or seen in the papers, applied to those cabs (nearly 
all hansoms) which move so languidly along the 
more frequented streets in London by the side of 
the pavement in quest of prey, and so much im- 
pede the traffic. Creepers and crawlers well 
designate this designed languidity of gait, but 
why growlers ® Surely there must be more satis- 
faction in roaming about in quest of one’s fare and 
earning it, than in idly standing on a rank till the 
fare comes and presents himself ; and I should say 
that these erratic cabmen were the least likely to 
growl. 

As for the fourth term, prowlers, I claim the 
paternity of it, and offer it as more euphonious 
and more expressive than the others. But it was 
suggested to me by the picturesque French term 
maraudeurs, which I have seen applied to such 
cabs in the French papers. Have they any such 
term in German ? F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Drunken Barnasy’s Four Journeys,” &c. 
—Where can this book be obtained? What is 
the latest edition? A reprint of the English 
doggerel, that in the original accompanies the 
Latin text, was issued, some years since, by a 
ballad printer, Wilson, Kirkgate, Leeds. Who 
was Drunken Barnaby ? STEPHEN JACKSON. 

[The last edition of Richard Brathwait’s jocular work, 
we believe, appeared in 1822.] 


Famity or Bartoy.—The arms of my mother’s 
family (the Bartons of Warwickshire) are : Erm., 
on a fesse gu., three annulets, in centre one, a 
cross patée, or. The arms of the Bartons of Nor- 
folk are : Erm., on a fesse gu., three annulets, or. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether this simi- 
larity in the emblazonments indicates, as I suppose, 
that the two branches originally belonged to one 
family ; and, if so, how the cross patée in the 
centre annulet of our coat can be accounted for, 
and whether it is possible that it may have been 
adopted as a mark of difference? The crest of 
the Bartons of Norfolk is a griffin’s head, erased, 
ppr.; that of our branch, a wolf’s head, erased, or. 
Can this difference be accounted for without pre- 





judice to my supposition as to the original identity 
of the two branches? Their mottoes do not throw 
any light on the subject; that of the Norfolk 
family being “ Fortis est veritas,” whilst the 
heralds do not record that we are entitled to any. 
I may mention that the arms of other families of 
the same name, as, for instance, those of the 
sartons of Stapleford Park, co. York, and of the 
Bartons of Grove, and other Irish branches of that 
family, are wholly dissimilar to those of the Nor- 
folk and Warwickshire families. 
8. Barton Eckert. 


Sir Hupson Lowr.—What arms were borne by 
this Governor of St. Helena? I wish for any 
particulars as to his lineage, marriage, and de- 


scendants. A E. L. L. 


Lire or Watier.—To the edition of Waller’s 
Poems, 8vo., 1711, is prefixed a life extending to 
about eighty pages. It is, I believe, the standard 
life of the poet, and almost every anecdote con- 
tained in his life by Johnson is extracted from it. 
Is the author known? Johnson was evidently in 
ignorance of his name. ArtTuur Bateman. 

Randolph Gardens. 





Replies. 
THE ARMS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

(4% §. xi. 464, 514, ; xii. 35 ; 5S. ii, 232, 

371, 419.) 

In a MS. History of Devon in my possession, I 
find, under the head of “* The Armes of the Nobility 
of Devonshire, Cornwall, and the Citty of Exon,” by 
Mr. Bartholomew White, the following description 
of the arms of three families of Drake :— 

“Ist Drake, Sab. a... betw. y* 2 Stars Artick & An- 
tarctick arg. ... a Ship under Ruff, held by a Cable . . . 
and issuing out of y* clouds in y* Ship... Sergreant Gu. y 
motto auxileo divino sic parvis magna. y* renown'd 5° 
ffrancis Drake Sea Cap‘ K‘ ffrancis Drake of Buckland 
monachorum was created Baront. in Aug. 1622.” 

“2nd Drake. Arg. 3 Battle-axes Sab.” 

“3rd Drake. Arg. a Wivern, y* wings display’d Gu., 
y¢ crest isan eagle display’d Arg., 8° Jn® Drake of Trill 
Kn', was made a Bart in Aug* 1660.” 

Where I have placed dots the writing is effaced 
by age and damp. As it may interest your corre- 
spondents on the subject, I transcribe from the 
work above alluded to the following :— 

“ Musbery, antiently Muchberry, doth not now answer 
its name, as little as it seems now, it hath been some- 
times great. Upon y* top of y* hill above it y"* is a strong 
castle, the entrance very narrow to come to it, somew‘ 
nearer the Sea is another of like strength w™ I believe 
were the holds of y* Saxons, over ag* y* Danes where 
they first Incamped w" they landed y™ about w™ I leave 
to y*° Judgement of others; The Chief Mann" y* Conq® 
gave to Baldwin Baron of Okehampton, to hold after 7 
Lives, w" he had taken it from Ailmer an English man, 
where of the Courtnays Earls of Devon were since seised 
as appéareth by y* evidence. 
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*‘Willt Courtnay & TIoha. valetort nunc uxor ejus, 
quitum clama verunt, Dom. Joh. Courtnay totid. Manorii 
de Musbery & Ken cu. plinentiis Test. & Will. de Wed- 
worthy, Will. de Leigh, Rob. de Helion, Rob‘ de Siccavilla, 
Ric. de Lucy, Rog. de Prideaux, Dat apud Musbery 37 H. 
fit K. Iohis. 

“This land at length came into y* K* hand, & was 
purchased by y* Succes. of S8* John Drake y‘ is now y* L* 
yvof, in w™ pish. lyeth Mount Drake a mansion house, 

uilt & baptized by that name. 

‘In y*® same pish. is Aysh, whose first inhabitir y' I 
find was Quardus de Aysh, from whose posterity by Orway 
it came to Hampton y‘ married y* Da. of Orway, & so to 
Bellet by whose Da. Christian first married to Drake, 2"” 
to ffrank Cheiny whose posterity held y* Land 2 Descents 
untill John Drake brought his formedon ag* y* 1" ffrank 
Cheinys grandchild & recovered y* Land, being y*® Son of 
Jn° y* son of Jn’ son of Christian, by Jn” Drake her first 
Husband. This John Drake was a man of very great 
estate, from whom issued Jn’ Drake, y‘ married Amy y* 
da. of Roger Greenvil, by whom he had issue S* Bernard 
Drake Kn‘ father to John Drake Esq" father of 8' John 
Drake Kn*.” 

Again, under the head of Netherton in the 
parish of Farway :— 

“ Netherton in y* pish. was pcell of v* possession of y* 
Abby of Cannonsleigh, w* after y* dissolution was sold to 
8° Bernard Drake Kn‘, who granted y* grange to Mr. 
Loman [grange is a house, barn, granary, or pcell of 
ground distant from any other house }.” 

Again, under the head of Littleham :— 

** Woodlands in y* Pish. was sometime y* inheritance 
of a family of Whalosborough, w® by Eliz. Da. of Tho* 
Whalosborough, came to Trevillian of Nettlecomb, of w™ 
Jo" gave y® Land to The Trevilian of Yarnscomb his 
youngest son, in w™ family it now remaineth. Gilbert 
Drake of a Younger Son of y* house of Ash, had a proper 
house & demesne called Spratshards yunto belonging 
win y® pish, w" he left unto George Drake Esq™ his 
eldest son.” 

Then, under the head of Buckland :— 

“The site and Demessne of y* Abbey was purchased 
by S* Rich* Greenvill, whereupon he built a fair new 
house, & after sold it to S* ffrancis Drake, y' famous 
Navigator y' made his dwelling there, who dying issueless 
left his land to his Bro" Tho* Drake whose Son 8° ffrancis 
Drake Bar‘ y' married y* Da. of 8* Will™ Stroud, now 
enjoyeth this place.” 

Unfortunately, the title and first three pages of 
the MS. are wanting. I cannot therefore fix the 
date of it. Joun ParKIy, 

Idridgehay, near Derby. 


A member of the Drake family, a Mr. William 
Drake, was a lessee under Eweline Hospital, of the 
Ramridge estate, in the parish of Penton Grafton 
or Weyhill, Hants. He exhibited bills in Chan- 
cery concerning the profits of Weyhill fair (settled 
on one Mr. Godard in trust for his wife), which 
were claimed by the town of Andover under the 
charter of Queen Elizabeth; that Court directed 
a trial at law in 1683, which resulted in a decision 
adverse to the town. This decision having been 
set aside, and a new trial ordered at the Ex- 
chequer Bar in 1684, a verdict was given for the 
Hospital. This again was set aside, and in 1686 a 





third trial took place at the King’s Bench Bar, 
when the verdict was in the town’s favour. 
In 1689, the appellants brought a Bill of Review, 
and a fourth trial was directed, which decided 
that the town should hold the fair. An appeal 
resulted in the defeat of the claim of the town, 
and want of funds prevented the matter being 
further contested. 

There is an Achievement for Mr. Wm. Drake in 
Weyhill Church, and the words (as far as I re- 
member), “a descendant of the great Sir Francis 
Drake” ; the arms similar, but I am not certain 
of the minute differences. I conclude that he was 
buried at Weyhill. 

How was this Willian Drake connected with 
Sir Francis Drake's family ? SAMUEL SuHaw. 

Andover. 


In Whitney’s Emblems, imprinted at Leyden in 
1586, will be found the following (p. 203) :— 
* Auxilio divino 
To Richard Drake, Esquire, in praise of 
Sir Francis Drake, Knight.” 

Description of emblem: a ship under sail is 
placed upon a globe ; a double cable extends from 
the prow of the ship, encircling the globe, and 
held by a hand froni a cloud in the right or dexter 
corner ; the sun from the upper left corner throws 
his rays of light upon the whole, whilst the moon 
appears as a crescent in the lower left corner, sur- 
rounded by clouds. The complimentary verses 
consist of twenty lines. J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 





Le Jev pu Corpititon (5™ §. ii. 388.)—The 
jeu du corbillon has often shortened, during my 
childhood and youth, the long winter nights. One 
person of the society says to his next neighbour, 
“* Je te vends mon corbillon.” The other returns, 
“Qu’y met-on?” A question which he who has 
spoken first must answer by a noun ending by on. 
The second then addresses a third person with the 
same words, “Je te vends mon corbillon”; and 
the game goes on round the circle in the same way 
as long as it proves entertaining. If some one fail 
to find a word with the appropriate termination, 
or give a word which has already been said, he 
must give a small object, say a penknife, a glove, 
or the like, as a gage or forfeit ; and when the 
game is stopped, those who have given gages, in 
order to have them back again, must do what is 
required from them as a pénitence—give a song, 
recite a piece of poetry, or carry out some action 
of a more or less funny nature. 

From the passage of Moliére, quoted by Mr. 
Bovcuier, it may be inferred that, in the seven- 
teenth century as in our own days, the jew dv 
corbillon was chiefly popular among the middle- 
class, or bourgeoisie. Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 
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The manner of playing this game was very 
simple. In a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men, forming a circle, a person went round with a 
small basket in hand, and asked everyone, “Que 
met-on dans mon corbillon?” Now the person 
interrogated had to answer a word ending in on, 
so as to give a rhyme to corbillon, ¢.g., pardon, 
prison, &c. Molitre, referring to the question put 
in the game, says, “ Et qu’on vienne a lui dire a 
son tour: Qu’y met-on ?” 

The play being so simple, I think the definition 
given in the Dictionnaire de Académie is not at 
all meagre. 

Whether the game was a fashionable one in the 
time of Louis XIV. is hard to say. It is still 
played up to the present day ; but, in a country in 
which social family life is so little cultivated as in 
France at present, such innocent family games are 
not played frequently. I dare say it was the same 
at the time of Louis XIV. - 

There is a game of just the same kind in 
Germany which is often played in family circles. 
The question. here is, ““ Was bringt die Zeitung?” 
What is the news ?), and the answer always ends 
in “ung,” as “ Verbesserung, Begegnung,” &c. 

F, RosentHuat. 

Universitit, Strassburg. 


Boyer defines “ Jouer au corbillon” as to play 
at crambo; and, according to Johnson, crambo is 
“a cant word probably without etymology, a play 
at which one gives a word to which another finds 
arhime.” It is common in dictionaries to quote 
Swift as using the word ; but he employs it, not 
in reference to the game, but only as meaning 
rhymes. The passage is in his Lines to Stella, 
who collected and transcribed his poems, 1720 :— 

“So Mevius, when he drain’d his skull 
to celebrate some suburb trull, 
His similies in order set, 
and every crambo he cou'd get.” 

Phillips, in The New World of Words (edition 
1706), explains crambo as “a term used among 
schoolboys when in rhiming he is to forfeit who 
repeats a word that was said before.” This 
appears to show the nature of Corbillon tolerably 
clearly. No doubt the rhymes were secondary to 
the forfeits. Epwarp Sotty. 


I do not believe this jeu de société has been 
practised in France since the time of Moliére, or 
at the latest since Louis XV. Similar games are 
yet played among young ladies, such as— 

** La clef du ciel 
S’envole sans (1) aile ; 
Par ou: passe-t-elle ?” 
In which the answer must be the name of a town 
which does not contain any J. Bescherelle, in his 
National Dictionary, gives :— 

« Corbillon (diminutive de Corbeille), jeu de société. 

Espéce de jeu ov Jes joueurs sont obligés de répondre 








en rimant en on. La petite corbeille dans laquelle on 
met ordinairement les gages. Mettez au corbillon. 
* Rimeurs, favoris d’ Apollon, 

Qu’y met-on?.. . parlez, je vous prie ; 

Je vous passe le corbillon.’” 
I have no dictionary of Littré at hand, and would 
refer Mr. Boucnter to it, though this explanation 
seems to me quite clear. 

E. Levorx, B.A., Univ. of France. 
Hull. 





Suerirrs’ Orpers ror Executinc Heretics 
5% S. ii. 487.)\—According to Fitzherbert’s Natura 
Brevium, p. 269, the Bishop who tried and con- 
victed a person of heresy might issue his precept 
to the Sheriff to burn the offender without any 
writ from the King. But this does not seem to 
have been the practice in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, which is the period W. J. B.’s inquiry 
relates to. After the statute 1 & 2 Philip and 
Mary, cap. 6, reviving the old laws against heretics, 
it seems to have been the practice in that reign for 
the Bishop to certify the conviction of the offender 
to the Crown, and the Crown then issued the writ 
“de hwretico comburendo” to the Sheriff of the 
county, recommending him to burn the heretic to 
death in some public place. The form of this 
writ for the burning of Archbishop Cranmer in 
the year 1555 is in Wilkins’s Concilia Mag. Brit., 
vol. iv. p. 140. In that case the writ was directed 
to the Mayor and Bailitfs of Oxford, but only, as I 
conceive, because there was no Sheriff of the City 
of Oxford. In p. 177 is the ordinary form of the 
same writ, in the year 1558, to the Sheriff of a 
county, on a conviction by the Bishop of London. 
This writ was, in legal terms, an original writ 
issued out of Chancery, and there would probably 
be some record of it in the “ Ancient Close Rolls” 
of Chancery in the Record Office, but the writ 
itself would remain in the Sherift’s Office. If the 
episcopal records are well preserved, there might 
be a chance of finding some record of the convic- 
tion in the Bishop’s registry, or in the old books 
of the diocese. Stratford, in Essex, is in the 
Bishopric of Rochester. JoserH Brown. 

Temple. 


P.S.—Some of your readers might like to see 
the celebrated writ “de hretico comburendo,” 
the death-warrant of so many illustrious martyrs. 
Here is the horrid old instrument of torture and 
death, dressed up in the forms of law, and phrases 
of devout zeal for the faith :— 

** Philippus et Maria, Dei gratia rex et regina Angliz, 
Hispaniarum, Franciz, utriusque Sicilize, Hierusalem, et 
Hiberniz, fidei defensores, etc., vicecomiti Middlesexie 
salutem. Cum reverendus in Christo pater Edmundus, 
London episcopus 8. T. R. D. et R. P. suze diocesis in 
causa hzretice pravitatis ex officio suo legitime pro- 
cedens, hzreticos manifestos pronunciaverit et declar- 
averit, ipsosque foro seculari relinquendos fore decreverit, 
et realiter reliquit, juxta leges et sanctiones in hac parte 
editas ; prout per literas suas nobis inde directas, plenius 
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apparet et continetur: nos igitur, ut zelatores justitiz, 
et fidei catholicz defensores, considerantes quod sancta 
mater ecclesia non habet ulterius quod faciat in pre- 
missis, volentes ipsam sanctam matrem ecclesiam, ac 
jura et libertates ejusdem manutenere et defendere, ac 
hujusmodi hereses et errores de regno nostro Anglizx, 
quantum in nobis est, radicitus extirpare, ac hareticos 
sic convictos animadversione condigna puniri, attendentes 
hujusmodi hzereticos sic convictos, et damnatos, juxta 
legem et consuetudinem regni nostri Anglia, ignis in- 
cendio comburi debere; tibi precipimus firmiter in- 
jungentes, quod przfatos, etc., statim post receptionem 
preesentium apud villam nostram de B. infra comitatum 
preedictum, ubi magis expedire videris, coram populo 
igni committi, et in eodem igne realiter comburi facias, 
in hujusmodi criminis detestationem, aliorumque Chris- 
tianorum exemplum manifestum; et hoc sub periculo 
incumbente, nullatenus omittas. Testibus nobis metipsis 








apud Westmonasterium die N. annis regnorum 
nostrorum uv. et ¢ 

Auna (5 §. ii. 448 Aine (pronounced nearly 
‘awna ne yet given, or given till very 
recently, by Irish-speaking people to female chil- 
dren in the South and West of Ireland. As| 
Diarmid made Jeremiah (!), Grainne, Grace, 
and Moeln , Miles, on the strength of a slight 


resemblance of the Irish names, pronounced in the 
Irish w ty, to the above English ones, so the pagan 
line, the name of an old Irish moon-goddess, is 
commonly Englished by Anna or Anne. As, how- 
ever, it sometimes happens that, instead of these 

perversions, the Irish sound is merely 
sought to be conveyed by an English spelling (e.¢., 
“Nola” for Finnquala, White-shoulder), it is just 
possible that the name inscribed on the music is 


? 
senseiess 





an attempt at writing Aine. 
Davip FirzGERALp. 

Hammersmith. 

Curious Curistian Names (5" §, ii. 512. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. BLENKrNsopr is 
correct in his suggestion that the female name 
Tamzzin (Tamzin !) which he found on a tomb- 


Morthoe, in North Devon, is intended 
for Thomasin, a name not unfrequently met with 
in these parts. It accords exactly with the local 
pronunciation of the word. The parochial registers 
of Devonshire contain many curious and obsolete 
Christian names. Thus, in the parish of Wide- 
combe-in-the-Moor (Dartmoor), we find Fabian, 
Quintin, or Quintyne, and Sydrach or Sadrach, 
common among male names in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. A favourite 
fancy with parents of this parish was to have their 
boys christened Pancras, after the youthful patron 
saint of their church. Of women’s names there 
are several curious examples in the same parish, 
as Sidwell (common), Audrey, Pentecost, Avis, 
Siblighe, or Sibley (common), Petronell, Bethia, 
Rogene (1573). Of this last there are several 
variations in spelling, as Ragenye (1595), Rogena, 
(1613), Rogyney (1657). But perhaps the most 


stone 


at 


remarkable is the rather common name of Rychord 
ba ‘ 








or Richoard, which one might hesitate to assign to 
a female without the ample proofs afforded by the 
register. The most conclusive of these proofs is 
the entry of the marriage of “ Rychard Smerdon 
and Rychord Palke, the xxviij“ of September, 
1588.” R. Dymonp. 

Exeter. 

Almeda, Almeria, and Alvena are medieval 
names. Almina and Myra, if not of foreign deri- 
vation, may perhaps be corrupted from these. I 
came some time ago to the conclusion (on what 
grounds I cannot now remember) that Selicia was 
an inverted form of Cicely. Sometimes, however, 
it may be a mistake for Felicia. Tamzine is an 
old-established contraction for Thomasine, for- 
merly much more popular than now. Myra is not 
a very uncommon name. HERMENTRUDE. 


Quiver Cromwetw’s Heap (1* §., 2225 
5te S. ii, 205, 240, 466; iii. 27.)\—I 
beg to inform M. N. §. that the head of which he 
writes (p. 27) is not the same as that to which 
Senex and others have alluded in the Times as 
being now in the possession of Mr. Horace Wil- 
kinson. This head (which has evidently been most 
carefully embalmed) was never in the keeping of 
any Westminsterapothecary ; so that unless M. N.S. 
imagines that poor dear Mrs. Hayes, after mur- 
dering her husband, embalmed him (except, as 
she perhaps did, in her recollection), this should, 
in itself, have proved to him that he was writing 
of some other skull, probably that in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, which, still supposed 
by some to be Cromwell’s, was once in the pos- 
session of “ Mr. Warner, apothecary, living in King 
Street, Westminster,” as may be seen by reference 
to the Catalogue of that Museum (p. 67 a). 
There are, or were, several so-called “ Cromwell’s 
skulls” in existence, but none, I believe, so well 
authenticated as that spoken of by Senex, which 
is not a skull, but an embalmed head, and has 
certainly never been pronounced by any critic, 
great or small, to be that of “any other man” in 
particular. PUELLA. 





Ss. passim : 


[It would be interesting to know whex the Ashmolean 
acquired the skull from Mr. Warner, and also its history 
previous to that acquirement. } 


Erieram : “ Lumine Acon pextro,” &c. (5% 5. 
ii. 488.)—A. H. B. first asks who wrote this famous 
epigram, then tells us. I do not doubt the author- 
ship which he gives, and only know that it is a 
modern epigram, as neither Acon nor Leonilla 
appear in the classical Lexicons, and Lednilla seems 
to me very questionable in quantity. d 

As I have seen it, it is thus, somewhat varying 
from A. H. B.:— 

“ Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 

Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos: 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 
Sic tu cxecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus.” 
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It seemed to me to turn readily into Greek, only 
altering the (arbitrary) quantity in Acon, thus :— 
deg Fuov Opp ° Axwv, oKa.v Aj tAAa KEeKOT TAL, 
TV pop pryv 6 ’ app KpeLrroves ciot Ocov. 
mee i Tl, rapados TOV EXets opbadpov aoeAd »)* 
Woe ov Ti Ads" "E spws evcvEeal, 1) be Ki TPs. 
LYTTELTON. 





P.S.—I venture to add the following version of 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s celebrated and beau- 
tiful couplet :— 

“T, nimium dilecta ! vocat Deus—i, bona nostr 

Pars animz ! meerens altera, disce sequi.” 
“Go, too much loved one ! God inviteth— 
Go, better part of me ! 
May I, the worse, through grief that smiteth, 
Learn to follow thee.” 


This is to be found, slightly differing, in Cam- 
len’s Remains (edit. 1870, J. R. Smith, Soho 
Square, London), as an epitaph “ Upon two beau- 
tiful children, a brother and sister, who wanted 
each of them an eye.” Frepk. RuLE. 

[We have to thank Mr. Puarr for the following 
references on this subject (1** S. iii. 208, 289 ; 3" 
8. ii. 451). This translation appears at the second 
reference (p. 289) :— 

* One eye is closed to each in rayless night, 

Yet each has beauty fit the gods to move, 

Give, Acon, give to Leonill thy light, 

She will be Venus, and thou sightless Love. 
Another translation is given in vol. i, No. 223, 
and also a paraphrase, No. 222, of A ¢ Siotten of 
Epigrams, 1735. Dr. Wharton, who, in his Essay 
on Pope (i. 299, ed. 1772), pronounces this to be 

the most celebrated of modern epigrams,” gives 
Lord Lyttelton’s version. ] 


Dip Harotp Dre at Hastines? (5% §. ii. 
407.)—The earliest documentary authority for the 
tradition of Harold’s escape from Hastings dates 
from the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
account is to be found in the Itinerarium Cambria 
of Giraldus Barri (Cambrensis). 

Several subsequent chroniclers relate a story 
substantially the same. Higden gives the cell of 
St. James, near St. John’s Church, as the actual 
hermitage of the conquered king ; but he expresses 
very little faith in the truth of ‘the tradition. The 
author of the Vita Haroldi varies the story slightly 
by saying that his hero lived, for ten years, the 
life of a hermit on Dover Cliff, and eventu: ully died 
at Chester. The most trustworthy accounts declare 
that Harold’s body was recognized on the battle- 
field and removed to Waltham Abbey for inter- 
ment. The statement made by William of Poitou, 
to the effect that the dead king was buried on the 
sea-shore by William Malet, can be reconciled with 
the more generally accepted claims of Waltham 
Abbey upon the hypothesis that he may have been 
hastily interred in the manner described imme- 








diately after the battle, but, when the passions 
excited by the contest had subsided, the ruling 
powers allowed the monks of Waltham to provide 
& more appropriate resting-place for the body of 
the founder of their house. The Chester legend, 
with its variations, will not bear the test of exami- 
nation ; but if Nzomacus likes to pursue the sub- 
ject further, he will find much interesting matter in 
a paper on Waltham Abbey, communicated to the 
Essex Archvological Society by Mr. Freeman, and 
published in vol. ii. of their Transactions. 
C. Fautke-Wat.ine. 


The story which sets forth how Harold was not 
killed at Hastings, but how he lived long after- 
wards, dwelling on the banks of the Dee, near 
Chester, is, I believe, a pure romance. It is of 
considerable antiquity, however, as is proved by 
its being found in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
in the British Museum (Harl. 3776). This docu- 
ment has never been printed in full, but an analy- 
sis of it m: y be seen in Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s 

Catalogue of Materials a to the History of 
Great Brit ain and Ireland, vol. » P- 668. 

thy ARD PEACOCK. 

Mr. Freeman has collected all the notices re- 
lating to this subject (Norman Conque st, iii., 515- 
517, 758-761). The story to which Neomacus 
refers is told by the biographer of Harold (Ibid., 


515, 760-1). W. A. B.C 


“Youne Rocer’s Courtsuir” (5 §, ii. 487.) 
—My version of this song runs thus :— 
Come hither, young Roger, for thou art my son, 
Although thou ’rt the plague of my life, 
Put on the best clothes that ever thou hast, 
And I'll send thee to woo thee a wife ; 
I will, yes I will, so I will, 
I'll send thee to woo thee a wife, I will. 


So Roger put on his very best clothes, 
That neither were tattered nor torn, 
A bright yellow hat to suit his smart clothes,— 
You'd have thought him a gentleman born ; 
You would, yes you would, so you would, 
You’d have thought him a gentleman born, you would. 


The first that young Roger a wooing went to 
Was an innkeeper's daughter called Kate, 
But he had not spoken three words or more 
When she hit him a rap on the pate; 
She did, yes she did, so she did, 
She hit him a rap on the pate, she did. 


The next that young Roger went wooing unto 
Was a farmer's young daughter called Grace, 
But he had not spoken three words or more 
When she gave him a slap in the face ; 
She did, yes she did, so she did, 
She gave him a slap in the face, she did. 
‘Oh! then,’ said young Roger, ‘ this never will do, 
I’m all over boxes and pain, 
If this you call courting, fair ladies, adieu ! 
I’ll run back to my mother again ; 
I will, yes I will, so I will, 
I'll run back to my mother again, I will.’” 


I cannot vouch for the correctness of this version, 
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as it is only the recollection of an old lady, who 
remembers her mother singing it, about the same 
time that Mr. Hicson mentions, the beginning of 
this century. It seems probable that the allusion 
to the hose comes in, in the first line of the 
second verse of my version, thus obviating the 
evident error of making “clothes” rhyme with 
itself ; and as in Mr. Hieson’s lines there is an 
absence of rhyme, I would submit to him the sug- 
gestion tha they are not a verse, but are com- 
pounded of parts of one or two verses. 


Norwich. 


Erymo.tocy or “Tinker” (5 8. ii. 421.) 
Mr. Kitcour seems a little bold in his etymo- 
logical remarks about the word “tinker.” As far 
as the Welsh language is concerned, I am not at 
all sure that its vocabulary assists his theory. 
The ordinary modern Welsh word for a “ tinker” 
is tinciwr, which may be connected with the root 
tinc,a “tink” or “tinkling.” There is another 
word from which Mr. Kitcour may certainly 
derive some assistance ; it is tincerdd (not tincerrd, 
as he writes it) ; and this is acompound word with 
a curious history. Cerdd, from the verb cerdded 
(to walk), means any itinerant craft ; hence, as 
minstrelsy was the most important vagabond pro- 
fession, cerdd generally signifies a song. But tin 
gives the word to which it is prefixed an ignoble 
signification, and tincerdd means “ the tail-end of 
a profession,” and is, in fact, applied to the tinker’s 
craft. It may be added that the Welsh lyrist, 
Dafydd-ab-Gwilym (who died a.p. 1400, and whose 
surpassingly lovely poems are still waiting to be 
discovered), used the word tincr. Dr. Owen Pughe, 
the editor of his odes, prints it in italics, and says 
it is a Saxon word. S. D. Lester. 

Wellington College. 


Ropert Peet anp James Barry (5 §. ii. 
488.)—The story about Sir Robert Peel (not the 
statesman, but his father) and Barry's annuity 
may be found in every life of the painter, with the 
additional circumstance that, when the baronet 
found how good a bargain he had accidentally 
made, he returned 200/. to defray the expenses of 
the funeral and pay for the erection of a tablet in 
St. Paul’s. Barry was in his sixty-sixth year 
when the annuity was purchased, and I suppose 
any almanack for 1806 would enable Mr. Souty to 
ascertain the market value of an annuity of 1001. 
under the circumstances. See Barry's Works, 4to., 
1809, vol. i. p. 302,and Cunningham’s Lives of the 
Painters, vol. ii. p. 136. CHITTELDROOG. 


SEMPLE, THE SuRNAME (5" §, ii, 427.)—Should 
the query touching the etymology of the Semples 
evoke a reply from any one versed in the archwo- 
logy of Renfrewshire, it would be interesting to 





include the name of their “ chief seat,” Elziots- 
toun, Elliotstoun, &c. 

It is somewhat remarkable that several noted 
Border surnames are attached to places in Ren- 
frewshire, as Jolnstoun, near Paisley, Ker of 
Kersland, in the neighbouring county of Ayr, and 
this place of the Semples. There is no record of 
a migration from the west country southward, 
although families of note have gone to the north, 
leaving their names territorially to mark their 
first settlements on the border, ¢.g., the parishes 
of E. and W. Gordon in Berwickshire, Chisholm, 
in Roxburghshire, &e. 

The lands of Elliotstoun now belong to a family 
of Harvey, but there do not appear to be any old 
title-deeds or charters extant. In the Chartulary 
of Passelet (=Paisley), published by the Maitland 
Club, the name occurs in a charter of 1409 as 
Johannes Simpil, dominus Elyoston, and in other 
places as Elyoeston, Elieiston, Elyetston, Elyot- 
ston, and Lord Semple as dominus Sympill, 
Symple, &c., down to 1488, W. E. 


That “Saint,” or its equivalent, is often cor- 
rupted into “Sem” is indisputable. I therefore 
am inclined to think that “ Semple” may be a cor- 
ruption of “St. Paul.” In Switzerland we find 
a town called Sembrancher, a corruption of “ St. 
Pancrace,” to whom the old disused church is dedi- 
cated. Viator (1). 


This name would certainly corrupt from “St. 
Paul”; but it might also be from Simplicius. 
Ménage (Vocab. Hagiol.) gives “Simplicius, §. 
Simples, conf. 4 Tours, Natal, 1 Mars, Siécle VII.” 

R. 8S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray's Inn. 


JEROME XAVIER, THE NEPHEW OF St. FRANCIS 
Xavier (5% §. ii. 448.)—Father Jerome Xavier 
and Emanuel Pinnero were sent from Goa to 
Lahor, by order of the Pope, to effect the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Akbar, in succession to 
Fathers Edward Leiton and Christophe Vega, 
who had returned, it was considered somewhat 
precipitately, having failed in the object of their 
mission. This was about 1598, and Xavier was 
still in attendance at Court when Akbar died, in 
1605, of poison taken by mistake, according to the 
account of Signor Manouchi, a Venetian, forty- 
eight years physician to the Imperial family of 
Delhi and Agra, without any better success than 
his predecessors, but no mention is made in this of 
the year of Xavier's death. (History of the Mogul 
Dynasty of India, by Manouchi, translated into 
French by Father Francois Catron, London, 1826.) 

E. 

“ Britton ” (5 S. ii. 449.)—Billon, Lat. bulla, 
base metal of gold or silver alloyed with copper 
(Encyclo. Metropol. xv. 567). 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
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Moon Books (5 §. ii. 448.)\—Adventures in 


the Moon and other Worlds. London, Longmans, 
8vo., 1841, pp. 447. I should be glad to know 
who was the author of this volume ; I bought it 
in 1843 as an early work of Lord John Russell. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue ArcuBisnor or CANTERBURY’S Baptism 
(5% §. ii, 486.)\—Whilst thanking your corre- 
spondent Dr. Rocers for his interesting note on 
Dr. Macknight, who baptized the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it may perhaps be worth 
while just to mention that the present Primate is 
not the only one who has filled that See not 
baptized according to the Anglican ritual. At 
any rate, there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the learned and devout John Tillotson, who was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 1691, 
had been baptized according to it. Yet Macaulay 
observes, in his History of England :— 

“In ribald lampoons he was nicknamed Undipped 
John. The parish register of his baptism was produced 
in vain. His enemies still continued to complain that 
they had lived to see fathers of the Church who never 
were her children.” —Vol. iv. p. 37. 

King William III., who then sat on the throne 
of England, had also not received baptism accord- 
ing to Anglican rites, though the fact of his having 
been christened is beyond all doubt, in the year 
1651, in Holland. The following epigram was at 
that time in circulation, emanating, as may well 
be supposed, from a Jacobite pen, but not contain- 
ing very much wit or beauty :— 

“© sorrowing wretched Anglican Church, 

Speak not of your Head, or Archbishop ; 

For that schismatic Primate, and Hollander King, 
Are still in want of christening.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MARRIAGES IN Private Hovsss (5" §. ii. 468.) 
—If such marriages were not registered in the 
parish register, the incumbent would have been 
guilty of a great omission. They certainly ought 
to be registered, and in the great majority of cases 
probably were so, though it is possible that in the 
universal carelessness of fifty and sixty years ago 
they were now and then forgotten. However, if 
not registered in the parish register, they certainly 
were not registered anywhere else. 

Cuares F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

A relation of mine was married in a house by 
special licence some years since, and the parish 
clerk attended with the register book. e. Fe 


Om Parintine (5% §. ii. 468.)—Mr. Craven's 
picture is, no.doubt, a portrait of the Madame de 
Grancy who accompanied Marie Louise (d’Orléans), 
eldest daughter of Monsieur and Henrietta of 
England, to Spain as one of the dames @honneur ; 
and as the Princess was married to Charles II., 





the last Spanish monarch of the House of Austria, 
in 1679, it must have been painted after that date, 
and before the close of the year 1689, in which 
year the Queen died, as has been generally sup- 
posed, from the effects of poison. It was probably 
painted by Mignard, who was the first Court 
painter of his day in France. If Mr. Craven 
will refer to those letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
which were written during 1679, he will find some 
most interesting particulars concerning the mar- 
riage of Marie Louise, as well as something about 
Madame de Grancy herself. The family of De 
Grancy is by no means extinct, and there is one 
branch which has been settled for many years in 
the Grand-Duchy of Hesse. C. B. 


“ Anp CHATHAM, HEART-SICK OF HIS COUNTRY’S 
sHAME” (5% §. ii. 448.)—See Cowper’s Task, bk. 
ii., 1. 244, A. CocHRANE. 

Hilldrop Crescent. 


CuristMAs Mummers (5 §, ii. 505.)—“ A 
Budget of Cornish Poems, by various Authors,” 
published at Devonport (it is without date, but is 
clearly a very recent compilation), concludes with 
an “ Account of a Christmas Play.” The scene is 
evidently laid in west Cornwall ; but the characters, 
dresses, and speeches so strongly remind me of 
more than one Christmas performance I witnessed 
in the eastern part of the county in my boyhood, 
as to satisfy me that it is a trustworthy description 
of the Cornish variety of the species, known as a 
“Christmas play.” The performers appear to 
have been termed a “ Giz-daunce” in west Corn- 
wall, whilst in the eastern part of the county they 
were known as “Christmas players.” I never 
heard them termed “mummers” west of the 
Tamar. The characters were Father Christmas, 
Turkish Knight, St. George, Doctor, the Dragon, 
the King of Egypt’s Daughter. The performance 
usually concluded with a song, having nothing to 
do with the play. Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Tue Griersons oF Dustin (5 §. ii. 468 ; iii. 
20.)—The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy gives an interesting account of Constantia 
Grierson, wife of Mr. George Grierson, an eminent 
Dublin printer, and states that, “ Lord Cartaret, in 
recognition of her services to literature, obtained « 
patent for her husband, appointing him King’s 
printer in Ireland, an office which continued in her 
family till a very recent period.” Mrs. Grierson 
is styled “‘a woman of great learning and genius ”; 
and this is evident from the fact that, although 
from her childhood she was obliged to earn her 
bread by needlework, she at eighteen years of age 
was “ versed in French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
while she also applied herself to philosophy, divi- 
nity, and mathematics.” She edited both Tacitus 
and Terence, dedicating her version of the latter 
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to the son of Lord Cartaret, with a Greek epigram. 
She died when only twenty-seven years +f age. 
For further partic ulars, I would refer T. W. C. to 
the above Dictionary of Biography. 

NEoMAGTS. 


247.)—The follow- 


as far as it 


Greorce WALKER (5 §, ii. 
ing sketch is, I believe, correct 
The Rev. Dr. George Walker, = 
Governor of Londonderry, 
killed at the Battle of the 
Boyne. He had a sister Anne, 
wife of Maxwell, of Falkland, 

Co. Monaghan. 


goes :— 


| | 
1.G.Walker, Elizabeth 2. John Walker, Charity 


Esq., died be- Richard- Esq, of Dun-| Walker, 
fore ii 28. son. dalk, died 1726. wife of 
| Dyneley. 
' 
1. John. 2. George. 3. Robert. Jane—James Read, 


of Dundalk. 
Isabella——— Woolsey. 
5th July, 1728, Mrs. Dyneley, 
executrix of her brother John, Elizabeth, widow 
of George, George Walker, second John, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Read, conveyed lands to George 
Conyngham, Esq., of Springhill, co. Tyrone. 

Y. S. M. 


By deed, dated 2 


son of 


Ayts Layine-urp Corn (2™ §. xi. 388, 
5% §. ii. 494.)— 

“ Naturalists report of the Providence of the Pismire, 
that when she storeth up grain for the Winter, she biteth 
off both the ends of the Corn, thereby to prevent the 
growing thereof. But if we should be so unhappy as to 
commit one Sin, O let us with speedy repentance spoile 


the procreative lige thereof,” Xc.—Thomas Fuller's 
The True Penites t, 165 5, p- 6 
B 
“Waste-rirr ” (5 S. ii. 426.)—This word, oc- 


curring in the Principles of Cooking, and said to 
be a north-country one, seems no other than the 
Scotch wastry, or wastery (ry=rifie), used in the 
sense of wasteful action or conduct, ‘“‘ What 
wastry !” is an exclamation often heard. R. 

Under “ Riff-raff,’ Dr. E. ¢ 
and Fable, Says : 

“ Rief is Anglo-Saxon, and meansarag. Raf is also 
Anglo-Saxon, and means sweepings. (Danish, rips-raps). 
The French have the expression avoir rifle et rafle, mean- 
ing to have everything ; and the phrase il n'a laissé ni rif 
nt raf, he has left nothing behind him.” 

FREDK. 


‘. Brewer, in Phrase 


Rvte. 
Wasteful, spendthrift. 
simply waste in Wasteriff ; 
reckless waste ; squandering. 


More is implied than 
it is equal to useless, 
Seta Wailr. 


Inpian-Ink TopocRAPHiIcaL Drawines (5% §. 


ii. 387.)—When a boy, I was well acquainted with 
Major David Robertson, who had served with 





credit in India, and was a retired ae of the 
East India Company’s Bengal Army. He was a 
friend of my father’s, and resided with his family 
in Edinburgh. He subsequently removed to 
Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham, where he lived 
for some years, and died there. Major Robertson 
was, I believe, a man of ability, but Iam unable 
to give any opinion as to his artistic capacity. 
H. A. Kennepy. 


Funchal, Madeira. 


“Tue New State or EnGianp,” 1691 
429, 475), was by Guy Miege, in opposition to E. 
Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia; or, Present State 
of England, which was first published in 1669, and 
reached its eighteenth edition in 1694. The twenty- 
first edition, 1704, appeared after E. Chamber- 
layne’s death, and, as well as subsequent editions, 
bore the name of his son John, who in the Preface 
is very bitter against Miege for “ setting up a New 
State of England, in opposition to my Father's 
Present State,” and speaks of him as “ by Birth a 
Swisser.” This drew from Miege a pamphlet 
entitled 

“Utrum Horum 


5% §. ii. 


! Tyranny or Liberty, &c. ; in Answer 
to Dr. Chamberlayn and Son: with an Account of his 
Birth, Education, Travels, &c. Svo. Lond., 1705.” 

The New State went through six editions up to 


1707, and after the Union was enlarged and pub- 


lished as The Present Stat of Great eon four 
editions of which (1707 to 1718) bear Miege’s 
name. In the fifth to the eighth his name was 


omitted, and the tenth, 1745, was continued by 
S. Bolton, who says, “ The Collection of Lists was 
so confused that it was difficult to find anything 
out, which I first endeavoured to rectify in the 
Ninth Edition.” 

In 1678, Guy Miege was dwelling in Panton 
Street, near Leicester Fields, at Mr. Beaver’s, 
an apothecary. He was then a “ Professor of the 
French Tongue, and of Geography.” The first 
stroke of his pen for the public, printed several 
times and in divers languages, was- 

“A Relation of Three Embassies from Charles II. to 
the Great Duke of Muscovie, the King of Sweden, and 
the King of Denmark. Performed by ‘the Earle of Car- 
lisle in 1663 and 1664. Written by an Attendant on the 
Embassies. 8vo. Lond., 1669.” 


He also published— 


“A New Dictionary, Fr.-Eng., Eng.-Fr. 4to., Lond., 
1677.” 

“ A New French Grammar. §Svo., Lond., 1678. 

“A Dictionary of Barbarous French. 4to., Lond., 


1679.” 

“L’Etat présent de Il’'Europe. 
autres Avis d’Angleterre, France, Hollande, Xc. 
fol., Lond., 1682.” 

“ New , Cosmography, or Survey of the Whole World 
7. (682. pce /s. 6d 

“ The Posen State of Denmark. 8vo., Lond., 1683.” 

‘*The Great French Dictionary. Fol., Lond., 1688.” 

“The English Grammar, 2nd edit. 8vo., Lond., 1691.” 

“ Miscellanea; or, a Choice Collection of Wise and 
Ingenious Sayings. By G. M. S8vo., Lond., 1694.” 


Suivant les Gazettes et 
4 pp-, 
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This last little book seems to have hung on the 
author’s hands, for it was re-issued in 1697 under 
the title of Delight and Pastime; or, Pleasant 
Diversion for Both Sexes, a copy of which (though 
originally published at a shilling) sold at Sotheby’s 
on June 16, 1856, for 11. 6s. W. H. Auuyvrr. 

Oxford. 


P.S. There is a copy of Utrum Horum ? in the 
British Museum, but not in the Bodleian, 


“Tovcn Not THE Cat BUT (OR BOT) THE GLOVE” 
(5™ S. il, 146, 213, 358, 437.)—Lrypis says that 
“but and ben the house means within and with- 
I fancy by without he means out of doors. 
Suppose a cottage of two rooms: where the cooking 
is done is but; the other room is ben. Standing 
in the former room, and saying to a person “ go ben 
the house,” means to go to the other room. Ben 
is, perhaps, from the Gaelic bun, a foundation 
(suppose some building more elaborate than usual), 
But is from the Gaelic buth, a tent, a pavilion, a 
booth. From the Gaelic buth comes the Lowland- 
Scotch bothie, and the English booth. Akin to it 
is the Hebrew bayith, house ; seen in the com- 
pound bethel, el being God ; in Hebrew ail, akin 
to the Gaelic ailt, high. 

Tuomas Stratton, M.D. 


out.” 


The following passage seems to show that at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century but was, at 
least, occasionally used in much the same sense as 
in Scotland: “God cannot dispense with anie 
commandment of the first table but he should 
cease to be God.”—(Manningham’s Diary, p. 26.) 

Wma. PEncELLY. 

Torquay. 

Chaucer writes (Prologue, 582), “in honour 
detteles but-if he were wood,” i:¢., “unless he 
were mad.” Now it used to be correct to use the 
preposition “ without” for “unless”; e. g., “you 
will never live to my age without you keep your- 
self,” &c., from Sidney, 7. ¢., near 300 years ago. 


M. A. N. 


LinpIs, in noticing these words, says, “ But and 
ben the house means within and without,” in Scotch. 
Such is not the real meaning of the expression ; 
the words are applied generally to two apartments, 
aroom and kitchen ; for instance, Burns says in 
the “ Holy Fair,”— 

“ Now but and ben the change-house fills,” 
viz., the change-house fills in both apartments, or 
all its apartments. There is also, as illustrating 
this, the Scotch expression, the benmost bore, 
meaning the farthest in crevice or aperture. In 
the olden times, too, the back or inner room from 
the kitchen was called the spence, and on a visitor 
calling, he was taken ben the spence. I am 
confident that this explanation of the words but 


and ben will be endorsed by every Scotchman, | 








“within and without the 
James McKie. 


and not the rendering 
house.” 
Kilmarnock. 


“Wappen’p Wipow ” (5' §. ii. 224, 314, 379.) 
It seems to me that Mr. Brown is right in his 
explanation of the meaning of the word “ wap- 
pen’d,” viz., that it refers to the arms or escut- 
cheon borne by a widow. The word still has this 
meaning in German. A box of chocolate sweet- 
meats was lately sent to my house from Hamburg ; 
the title “‘ Wappen Chocolade ” is stamped on the 
lid of the box, and each of the smaller packets 
within is ornamented with the shield, emblazoned 
in colours, gold, &e., of some Continental state. I 
think the meaning of the passage in Timon of 
Athens is, that the widow being “ wappen’d,” and 
therefore provided for, has no need to marry again, 
but yet does so, being tempted by the gold of some 
suitor. I enclose a “rubbing” of the “ Wappen 
chocolade ” stamp. W. H. Patrerson. 


It seems clear to me that the derivation of wap- 
pened is from the Saxon or wapen, a 
weapon, A wappened widow would, therefore, be 
weaponed or wounded, and so waped, overcome, 
dejected, or cast down. Sh kspeare, in Timon of 
Athens, descanting on the influence or power of 


cold, says,— 


repun 
r 


“ This is it 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again.” 


If this interpretation be rejected, I think the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Cuarnock, that it is from wepan, 
to weep, may be accepted. 

The Wapentake, or Hundred, seems to come 


from the same source—we«pen, a weapon, and tac 
(tactus), a touching. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
prevailed the following custom, taken from the 
Danes. When the came to take the 
government of the hundred, or wapentake, he held 
his lance or pike upright, and the rest came with 
their weapons and touched his, and were sworn 
to league and public peace or obedience. 
Wapinschaw (Scot.), an exhibition of arms at 
certain seasons, is doubtless from the same source ; 
and it is a common threat with boys to give an 
opponent a “whapping.” In p. 314 the quotation 
from Gower— 
“ And so Lewhapped and assoted ” 


Comes 


—evidently means be-weaponed, belaboured, beaten 
and assaulted. Gro, WuilTeE. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


BraosE=Bavent (5t* §. ii. 237, 436.)—At the 
latter reference Mr. Fetix LAURENT gives some 
authorities for proving the marriage of a William 
de Braose. I was aware of most of them before- 
hand, but on looking them over again I cannot 
find a single word to prove that such a marriage 
took place in any of them; the only one I cannot 
get access to is Dodsworth, liv. 130. I conjecture 
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that Mr. Laurent means the Dodsworth MS. 
in the Bodleian, but I suspect that will not say 
anything about this marriage. 

Abbr. Plac. 10 Ed. II. Ro. 26 (p. 327%) only 
proves that there was a second “ William de 
Braose” in the particular generation alluded to, 
son of William de Braose, who died 1290, and 
Mary de Roos, who died 1326, his wife. 

The other references Mr. Laurent gives are 
nearly all to do with grants of fairs and markets 
to a Peter de Braose, and Joan his wife, great- 
grand-daughter of Laurence de Saunford, Knight, 
and do not mention William de Braose or his wife 
in any way whatever. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Enetist Transiations (5™ §, ii. 
iii. 16 


287, 334 ; 

“Epictetus, by George Long. 
* Bohn’s Classical Library.’ ”’ 

“ Epistle of Barnabas, Clark's ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’ ; also 
by Charles H. Hoole, M.A. (Rivingtons). Both editions 
included in volumes entitled ‘ Apostolic Fathers.’ ” 

* Pastor of Hermas, Clark's ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’ (‘ Apo- 
stolic Fathers’); also by Charles H. Hoole,“M.A., ‘The 
Shepherd of Hermas’ (Rivingtons). 

E. A. P. 


“ Hoomaney” (5 §, ii, 329, 517.)—In the 
Cleasby-Vigfusson Icelandic Dictionary the Scotch 
hogmaney=the last day of the year, or a feast 
given on that day, is supposed to be related to the 
Icelandic hoku-ndéte, mid-winter night, the ety- 
mology of which is not known. The word occurs 
only once in Icelandic literature—in the Heims- 
kringla. A. L. Mayuzw. 

Oxford. 


In preparation for 


Beer AND Wiwye, Beer anp Ciper (5 §. ii. 
186, 235.)—I have heard the saying, quoted by 
Mr. PeENGELLY, somewhat differently expressed 
by an old Devonshire gardener, viz. : 

** Cider on beer neve? fear, 

But beer on cider makes a bad rider” ; 
where “rider” may be used either in the sense 
given by Mr. PENGELLY, or in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. In the latter case it would refer 
to the intoxicating effect of the liquor when so 
taken. W. E. Bucktey. 


James Sayers, toe Caricatcrist (5 §, ii. 
281, 382, 478), was born at Great Yarmouth in 
1748, and was baptized in the parish church there, 
3lst August, 1748, as appears by a certificate 
kindly furnished to me by the Rev. George Ven- 
ables, the present vicar. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Sayers and Sarah, his wife. In my Perlus- 
tration of Great Yarmouth, vol. ii. p. 85, I have 
traced the family from an early period, and have 
given an engraving of their armorial bearings. 
They appear to have occupied a highly respectable 
position in Great Yarmouth for two centuries. 





The first poem of the caricaturist was, I believe, 
Mundungus, in which he lampooned the attorney 
to whom he had been articled, Mr. Ramey (Perlus- 
tration, vol. i. p. 368), and others, and so probably 
made the place “too hot to hold him.” Ramey 
had obtained the lucrative place of Receiver-Gene- 
ral for the county, and had married his daughter 
to the Earl of Home, which circumstances gave 
point to the following lines by Sayers :— 

“ My well-known character and station high 

Bid me Mundungus’ pointed shafts defy ; 

To gain that station, merit pav'd the road, 

And what I blush’d to ask my friends bestowed. 

I never offered incense to a peer, 

Or talked of places in a courtier's ear ; 

Who says I did?—let him aloud declare it ; 

*Tis false, by Heaven ! and Spurgeon, you can swear it.” 
Spurgeon being then town clerk and a great sup- 
porter of Ramey. The sinecure which he obtained 
from Pitt was that of Marshal of Exits, and he 
received that of Cursitor from Lord Eldon. 

I have published a portrait of Sayers from a 
drawing made by himself in 1814. 

CHARLES Jno. PALMER. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Napo.eon’s Scarrotp AT WaTERLOO (4 §, 
ix. 469, 538; x. 37, 97; 5" S. ii. 316.)—Sir 
Walter Scott, who visited the field of Waterloo 
very shortly after the battle, in allusion to the 
various stations occupied by Napoleon during the 
progress of the fight, writes thus to the Duke of 
Buccleuch touching the “coign of vantage” in 
question :— 

“The story of his having an observatory erected for 
him is a mistake. There is such a thing, and he repaired 
to it during the action ; but it was built or erected some 
months before, for the purpose of a trigonometrical survey 
of the country by the King of the Netherlands.”—Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, vol. iii. p. 360. 

H, A. Kenvyepy. 


Funchal, Madeira. 


Larce Oak (5" §. ii. 366, 522.)—An error in 
punctuation gives a wrong sense to the description 
of the trunk of the Marton Oak. “ With openings 
between them varying from 2 to 9 feet wide,” is the 
correct reading. It is the openings, not the masses 
of timber, which are of the above dimensions. 

That noble work, Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, 
imperial folio, 1822, contains no etching or mention 
of this gigantic specimen of “‘ The Imperial Plant,” 
which, if not the largest in England, holds pro- 
bably the second place. According to Strutt, the 
Cowthorpe Oak at Wetherby, in Yorkshire, is still 
greater; but the dimensions given of it in an 
article on “ The King of the Oaks,” not long since, 
in the Standard newspaper, would award the pride 
of place to the tree at Marton. 

erhaps the notices in “ N. & Q.” of this hoary 
oak, whose top is not yet “bald with dry anti- 
quity,” may direct the attention of the landowner 
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whose property it is, and cause him to take efficient 
means for its protection from the tempest, by 
banding the trunk round with iron hooping and 
placing timber props under the most massive 
limbs. Long may it be ere its scattered honours 
strew the ground ! 

The farmer, to whose house it is near, states that 
it bears many acorns. This may well be, for the 
top of the tree has innumerable twigs and small 
branches, which in summer must be thickly clothed 
with foliage. It is still, after so many ages— 

«The oak that in summer is sweet to hear, 
And rustles its leaves in the fall of the year.” 

If the poet’s assertion, so accurate in respect to 
the animal world, holds good likewise as to the 
vegetable— 

*« Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,” 
the seed of this British oak should be collected for 
plantations. GerorcE R. JESSE. 


Epwarp Gipson (5 §. iii. 25) died in St. 
James’s Street, having left Sheffield Place some 
days before, and was buried at Fletching, Sussex. 
Vide his Autobiography, addit. by Lord Sheffield : 

“ Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty.” 
Locker. 
A. 

As Mr. Pickrorp points out, Grote is buried close to 

W. Gifford, the critic. ] 


Corpses Extompep 1x Watts, &e. (5S. ii. 
185, 234, 298, 337, 398, 457.)—As it is clear that 
Mr. MickLeTHwaItTe and I shall never agree on 
the main issue of this discussion,—* a wall within 
a coftin,”—I say no more of that, and I only write 
now to protest against a word used by such writers 
as Cicero and Suetonius being put into the cate- 
gory of “Low Latin.” I dissent also from the 
dictum that “a translation excludes the idea of a 
grave,” or that there is anything in the text of 
Bede to warrant the very positive assertion that 
“the bodies were not re-interred, but placed in a 
coffin or reliquary, above ground.” If it speaks 
anything to the point, it speaks the opposite, for it 
says, “juxta corpus beati patris Benedicti,” of 
whom it is said before, “ sepzltus in ecclesia beati 
apostoli Petri.” 

As nothing has been said about putting one 
corpse on the top of another, I submit that the 
reference to the “XV. Canon of Auxerre” is 
wholly beside the question. I have said my last. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tae Lyon Heratp Orrice 1x Scortanp (5% 
5S. il, 448.)—The subjoined extract is from Mr. 
Seton’s Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1863 :— 

“Although the precise date of the institution of this 
office is believed to be unknown, there can be no doubt 
that it is of great antiquity. Chalmers (Caledonia, i. 








762) remarks that there is no trace of the Lyon King 
or his Herald at the memorable coronation of Alexander 
ITT. in 1249, of which For.tun gives a very minute account, 
nor was the same sovereign attended by any such officers 
when he met Edward I. at Westminster in the year 1278. 
As early, however, as the coronation of Robert II. at 
Holyrood Abbey, on the 23rd of May, 1371, we find the 
Lyon King-of-Arms occupying a very prominent posi- 
tion.” 
J. MANUEL, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Tue Barrie or THE Nite” (5 S. ii. 369, 
518.)—I have been informed that the spirited tune, 
so called, was composed by Braham, and that 
music and words were first introduced at the old 
Royalty Theatre in Wellclose Square, Ratcliffe 
Highway. Mr. Cuarrett can, no doubt, say 
whether this be correct or not. I have seen old 
copies of the words with the music, but I cannot 
call to mind any mention of either author or com- 
poser. The words are very loyal and patriotic, 
but they resemble too many national songs in being 
sad doggerel.* The music merits better poetry. 
J. W. may find slip prints of the words by in- 
quiry in the Dials; and if the MS. music-seller 
still has his stall beneath the wall of the Vinegar 
Yard, City Road, he will supply him with the 
music. About thirty years ago, an old man, 
sitting on the Bank-steps, used to play a tin fiddle ; 
he was a wretched scraper, and his only tune was 
the Battle of the Nile. About the same time, an 
old sailor used to perambulate the sailor quarters 
of East London, and play and sing the same song. 
He was also a scraper, but a little better than his 
fellow musician on the Bank-steps, of whom La- 
blache used to say, “When that old fellow 
dies, —— may take his place as the worst fiddler !” 
I forget the name of the musician who caused so 
invidious a comparison. Viator (1). 


Tae TERMINATION “ Ac” IN PLACE-NAMES IN 
France (5™ §, ii. 320, 455, 523.)—In his Rude 
Stone Monuments, 1872, p. 329, Mr. Fergusson 
says: “ There is one particle, ac, which I cannot 
help thinking may prove of importance when its 
origin is ascertained.” It is found in 517 towns, 
villages, or places in France. I derive ac from the 
Gaelic achaidh, an abode, a home ; the dh silent. 
This word is seldom used by itself, but it is common 
to say @ achaidh and dh’ achaidh, home or home- 
wards ; d and dh meaning to. See Macleod and 
Dewar’s Dictionary. With this idea compare the 
ending ham in town-names in England, and hamlet, 
and home. Ham and home are either the same 
word, or closely akin. Also, applying what we 
medical men call the method of exclusion, ac 
cannot be anything else ; nothing in the least likely 
has ever been suggested. 

Tuomas Stratrroy, M.D. 











* Has Dr. Kitchener included the song in his col- 
lection? 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The New Quarterly Magazine, for January. 
& Co.) 
Two novels, two full-lengths of character-painting, two 
narratives of sojourning in distant lands, with a pleasant 
paper on English flower-gardens, all by efficient hands 
and heads, and the whole for half-a-crown! The success 
of a periodical so conducted is not to be wondered at. 
Quinti Horati Flac Opera.—The Works of Horace. 
With English Notes and Introduction. By J. M. 
Marshall, M.A. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, 
and Epodes. (Rivingtons.) 
Horace, like Shakspeare, is for ever being edited and 
for ever being read. There are no two poets more popu- 
lar, for various reasons, but also for one and the same, 
the human nature that finds expression in both. The 
student of the Latin poet will be glad to know that Mr. 
Marshall is profuse in notes, and that they are all to 
the purpose—often useful to more than the mere student. 


(Ward 


“Txcense tn Ety Catnepra..”—The following ap- 
peared in last week’s Guardian :—“ Sir,—The interesting 
obituary notice of the late Rev. George Gilbert, con- 
tained in the last number of the Guardian, reminds me 
of a letter which I received from that amiable and good 
man some years ago, and which is, I think, worthy of 
preservation by admission into your columns. Mr. Gil- 
bert had more than once spoken to me on the subject of 
the use of incense in Ely Cathedral, and I requested him 
to put in writing exactly what he knew on the subject. 
The result was the following letter : 

‘Grantham, 3rd April, 1869. 

* My dear Mr. Dean,—In regard to the use of incense in 
your cathedral church, of which we spoke yesterday, I 
have to observe—That in the month of July, 1840, the 
Rev. John Metcalfe, Minor Canon of Canterbury, in- 
formed me that the use of incense had been continued at 
Ely to a late period; that his father, the Rev. W. Met- 
calfe, Minor Canon of Ely, being troubled with asthmatic 
tendencies, found great embarrassment in breathing, 
when, discharging the function of deacon in Ely Cathe- 
dral, he had to swing and wave the vessel containing the 
said incense, and earnestly requested the Dean and 
Chapter to discontinue its use; and that the Dean and 
Chapter did order the discontinuance thereof, to his great 
comfort. This took place, J believe, at the latter end of 
the eighteenth century. But as the date of Mr. Met- 
calfe’s appointment to the Minor Canonry at Ely could 
be easily ascertained, the period to which its use lasted 
could be, at least by approximation, fixed. I end this 
formally by writing that J affirm the above statement to 
be true ; and I beg you, my dear Mr. Dean, to regard me 
as, yours respectfully and truly, 

* GEORGE GILBERT, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Vicar of Syston-by-Grantham. 

‘To the Very Reverend the Dean of Ely. 

“I have only to add, that on receiving Mr. Gilbert's 
letter I caused an examination to be made, in order to 
ascertain whether the books of the Dean and Chapter 
contained any entry with reference to the discontinuance 
of the use of incense ; but nothing was found bearing 
upon the point. HARVEY CARLISLE. 

** Rose Castle, January 1, 1875.” 

“ Tu’ penny Loar ror THREE Ha’pence.”—Dr. BREWER 
(Lavant, Chichester) writes :—“It is worth recording 
that in the autumn of ’74 and spring of '75, a ‘ two- 
penny’ loaf of bread was charged ‘three-half-pence.’ It 
is no longer a catch, therefore, if a loaf of bread costs 2d. 
when wheat is 50s, a quarter, what will a ‘tu’penny loaf’ 





cost when wheat is 38s.? My baker regularly delivers at 
the house what he calls half-gallons, quarts, and 
‘tu’pennies,’ for which he charges 6d., 3d., and 14d.” 

PALEstInE EXpLoration Funp.—The Quarterly State- 
ment for January contains, besides the usual Reports 
from the Survey Party, a paper by the late Mr. (©. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, found after his death, and three special 
contributions from Lieutenant Conder. The last year 
has been the most fertile in results, since Captain Warren 
was at Jerusalem, that the Fund has ever known. Un- 
fortunately, the interest shown by the public has not 
been at all commensurate with the importance of the 
work, and the Committee report a small falling off in their 
income compared with that of 1873. They begin the 
year also with a heavy load of debt, and appeal for 
assistance to clear it off. 

Mr. Atrrep B. Beaven writes :—‘‘ The story of the 
murder of Hayes (ante, p. 27), whose head is stated to be 
the one which rumour has assigned to Oliver Cromwell, 
forms the groundwork of Mr. Thackeray’s tale of Cathe- 
rine, which may be found in the last volume of the 
collected edition of his works, having originally appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine in 1839-40. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


X. L.—The “ Derby Dilly” (ante, p. 24) was not an 
original, but the application of an older joke. When 
Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, succeeded Walpole, 
1742, places were given to his friends, of whom it was 
said, “ they are to go to court in the Bath coach.” The 
new ministers dined with the Duke of Newcastle at Clare- 
mont; but their coachmen and servants were too drunk to 
conduct them home, and they had to borrow a coachman 
from Lord Orford (Walpole). ‘ Whenever,” said the 
latter, ‘the Duke is near overturning you, you have 
nothing to do but send to me, and I will save you.” 

M. A. G. C.—The handsome lunatic, John Nichols 
Thom, who called himself ‘‘ Sir William Courtenay, the 
Knight of Malta,” was shot in Bossenden Wood, Kent, 
with eight of his followers, a.p. 1838. His face borea 
resemblance to the Italian type of the Saviour ; and this 
led the deluded peasantry to join in his insurrectionary 
movement to “ restore them their own.” 

T. W. C.—Asupa refers you, in ‘addition (ante, p. 55), 
to Gilbert's History of the City of Dublin, vol. ii. pp. 155- 
160, for many interesting particulars of three members 
of the Grierson family. 

L.—The Memoirs of the Civil War tin Herefordshire. 
See “N. & Q.” 5" S. ii. 448. This work is “ preparing 
for the press.” 

E. N. Henxixc.—Many thanks; but you have been 
anticipated. See ante, p. 

H. (Bishopston.)—For “ Mop” and “ Map,” see “ N. & 
Q.” 1* 8. iv. 190 ; 2" S. ii. 269, 315, 472; vii. 454, 486. 

W. E.—Have the kindness to forward the notice in 
question ; it shall be at once attended to. 

R. F.—Nobody knows. 
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